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NOBODY'S FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE LINE. 



The whistle of the up train was heard in the 
cutting, and the clerk, wbo had helped Mr. 
Pentweazle to carry the time-bills and waste- 
paper down to the hut, and to arrange them 
into the semblance of a bed, buttoned his coat, 
and bid the little man a hasty farewell. 

' She will be up in two minutes/ he said, 
' and I must be off, but I shall see you to- 
morrow — that is, if the dulness will not have 
killed you before then. At all events, if there 
is anything you want, just think of it quickly, 
and I will bring it down with me.' 

VOL. II. B 
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* Xo, thankß/ said the little man, who was 
thoroughly impatient of hiß companion's pre- 
ßence, and who beheld the advent of the train 
with as much dclight as the clerk did hiraself. 
^ No, thank you ; I shall do well enough here, 
with my coat thrown over me.' 

* AU right,' said the clerk; * I don't think 
I would light a firc if I were you, unless I 
wanted it very badly. It is a windy place, 
thi«, and sparks fly easily; and the hut itself 
is very tindersome, and would easily catch; 
and thcn if it were bumt down, Mac would 
get into a bother for having let you come here 
— so good-night !' 

As he spoke, the train — a very short one 
— forged slowly up to the Station, and pro- 
ceeded on its journey immediately after pick- 
ing up the clerk, who jumped into the guard's 
box, and at once commenced'a long oration to 
that worthy of Mr. Pentweazle's arrival, com- 
menting much upon the misery which the 
little man would necessarily have to un- 
dergo. 

Mr. Pentweazle's proceedings when the 
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train was out of sight were grotesque. He 
immediately closed the door of the hut, and 
waiting until the train had tumed the comer 
and was quite out of sight, he started down 
the line in the direction of Fahnouth. * One 
— two — three!' -He checked the telegraph 
poles as he walked on. * Eleven !' There it 
was at last ! And there, in the distance im- 
mediately beyond, lay what he had given 
months of his time, and hundreds of pounds, 
to aequire, but which, once his, would amply 
repay him ! 

The little man climbed up the bank and 
looked more narrowly at the pole, which 
seemed to have for him some indefinable at- 
traction. It was a tall, strong, straight spar 
of larch, black, and rough, and weather- 
beaten ; but as the Situation in which it stood 
was more than ordinarily exposed, it was sup- 
ported by what is technically termed a * stay' 
— a bar of iron standing at right angles to it, 
catching the pole in the middle, with its other 
end fixed in the field. 

Before climbing up the bank, and making 
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his way into the field, Mr. Pentweazle noticed 
this ' stay/ and his heart immediately sank 
within him. Grogram had said nothing about 
this in his description of the place, which, 
othermse, was sufficiently minute and accu- 
rate; so that it was most probable that the 
addition had been made since the treasure had 
been buried there. And the little raan's eyes 
seemed to grow dira, and the Perspiration 
stood in big beads on his forehead, as the 
thought crossed his mind that, in this case, 
might not those who were oecupied in fixing 
the stay have corae upon, and made off with, 
the treasure ? 

He walked carefuUy round and round the 
spot where the stay entered the ground. He 
looked to see whether there was any trace of 
disturbance, but he could find none. The 
short autumn twilight was fast giving place 
to night, and the stiff rain which had recently 
fallen had rendered the clay soil, red in colour 
and thick in substance as it is throughout that 
region, soaked, soppy, and füll of standing 
puddles. 
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It was no good attempting to do any more 
that night, so Mr. Pentweazle made the best 
of bis way back to the hut. He pushed open 
the door, which stood upon its weak and 
quivering hinge, and closed it quickly behind 
him, for the wind was Coming whistling 
through the cutting, and the little man's feet 
were wet with climbing up the embankment, 
and his bones were aching with the cold and 
damp. 

A pull at the brandy flask, however, which 
he produced from his breast-pocket, speedUy 
effected a reaction; and after he had lit a 
candle and his pipe, he began to feel tolerably 
comfortable. To be sure, there was some 
drawback in the total absence of Ventilation, 
which caused the tobacco smoke to hang in 
thick clouds round the low roof ; but, after 
two or three fits of coughing, he paid no 
attention to this. Another pull at the 
brandy flask had warmed and invigorated 
him. He feit his thoughts slipping away 
from the uncomfortable present to the story 
which had fascinated him in the past, and 
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the reward which he was to gain in the 
future. 

^ I remember perfectly well/ said he, smil- 
ing to himself, ' the moming when I heard of 
Bradßtock's sentence, in the Police Gazette^ 
and suddenly came to the determination that 
this must be a meaty matter, and that I 
would follow it up. It was the biggest thing 
I ever touched, and now I almost wonder I 
had the pluck to take it up, or to go on with 
it, after costing so much trouble and money. 
I recollect that moming ; I had been looking 
up Count Espinasse's matter — clever swell 
mobsman that, and covered with jewelry 
and trinkets when he was taken. I wonder 
it did not strike me to go to Bow-street, and 
see what could be made out of the Count, on 
my way to make inquiries about Bradstock ; 
but I suppose I was too hot on this matter; 
and when I found that Bradstock was really 
dead, and ' that there was only one other man 
that knew the secret, it put everything eise 
out of my head. Well, well, J can see that 
inn at Gravesend now, and the landlord who 
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told me the störy — or, rather, went through 
the Performance of the struggle between 
Bradstock and the man who killed him. I 
wonder what has become of the man who 
killed him ? Some young fellow who was 
going out as an emigrant to Australia, I sup- 
pose, and had only taken leave of his sweet- 
heart and people that night. Poor young 
fellow! — what ups and downs there are in 
this World ! ' 

Apparently greatly satisfied by this re- 
flection, the little gentleman took another 
pull at his brandy flask, lit a fresh pipe, and 
then renewed his reverie. 

* Two hundred was a stiff figure to pay to 
that old Yankee. He fixed what he called 
his consideration at a high figure ; but I don't 
know how we should have got out of that 
convict colony without him ; and he certainly 
kept his Word, and brought us safe to New 
York very comfortably and creditably. That 
young Leonard Orme was a fine feUow, green 
as a green goose, and about as easily plucked, 
if you went the right way to work. If I had 
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only had the time, and had not been so wrap- 
pcd up in this other business, 1 would have 
had all \m feathers off him before I gave him 
up ; and old General Dickenson must make a 
good thing out of him, I should think. A 
good thing, but nothing like such a good 
thing as I will make out of what's Ijdng 
yonder.' 

Ilere the little man glanced dreamily over 
his Shoulder, pointing his pipe in the direc- 
tion of the buried treasure. 

^That's a good thing, now — splendid! 
though it is to be shared between two. There 
are fcw inen have ever made such a haul — 
shared between two. Yes, he's done very 
well has Grogram, so far, and now his reward 
is ncarly at band. Bars of gold, and sover- 
cigns, and jewelry — nice things to think of, 
niccr to handle I Grogram will want the 
sovereigns, of course. Ile shall have them — 
some of them. I shall have the Converting of 
the bars and the jewelry into money; and I 
don't think I shall lose by the transaction. 
Benjamin Pentweazle, you're a deep old dog; 
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though, at the present moment, you are 
rather drunk. That's no matter; and there 
is nobody here to see me, and I shall never 
mention it myself. 

' Suppose Grogram was to get through his 
share of the money speedily, as a man of his 
sort is likely to do, with cards, and loose Com- 
pany, and what not, then he will come upon 
me for more. I should like to be beforehand 
with him, and win some of his money ; but I 
don't know any game except cribbage, and 
you can't win much at that. Fifteen two, 

fifteen four, and the fifteenth No, that's 

wrong; the eleventh telegraph post on the 
way to Falmouth. He will be like the Old 
Man of the Sea round my neck — always 
bothering me, always having to take measures 
to prevent hun.' 

And here Mr. Pentweazle's pipe slipped 
from his grasp; and just having presence of 
mind enough to blow the candle out, he flung 
himself upon his paper couch, and snored 
immediately. 

The night's dissipation had no effect in 
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prolonging the little gentleman's slumbers. 
On the following morning he woke at his 
usual time, with a slight headache, and with 
a very indistinct idea of where he was ; but 
he raised himself quickly, and being accus- 
tomed constantly to dispense with the use of 
a bath, or any of the usual adjuncts of a toilet, 
he ran his fingers through his fringe of hair 
at the back of his head, and stretched his little 
legs, and feit he could do anything. 

He had brought some slices of ham with 
him in a paper, and some cold tea in a bottle, 
with the intention of making his breakfast off 
them; but his appetite was not quite equal 
to the former, and he contented himself with 
taking a drink from the bottle before he started 
out. He took his way down the line as before, 
counting the posts ; climbed the embankment, 
and saw the * stay/ which he had forgotten, 
and at the sight of which all his feelings of 
iright were renewed. More rain had fallen 
during the night, and the ground was even 
more wet and more slippery than it had 
been when he first visited the spot; other- 
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wise, everything seemed to remain much the 
same. 

It is probable that the effect of the spirits 
which he had imbibed so freely on the pre- 
vious evening stiU remained in Mr. Pent- 
weazle's brains, for the knowledge that the 
treasure was there, close under his feet, as it 
were, while he was impotent to get at it, 
nearly drove him mad. Dim ideas crossed his 
mind of retuming to the hut, and searching 
it and the neighbourhood for some implement 
that might chance to be found there, with 
which, without waiting for Grogram's advent, 
he might, at least, assure himself of the ex- 
istence of the ' swag,' even if he had strength 
of mind to refrain from appropriating any 
of it. 

But while he was rapidly revolving this 
matter in his mind, he heard the shrill whistle 
of the approaching train in the distance, and 
instantly feigned to be contemplating the 
telegraph wire with great eamestness, con- 
tinuing in that attitude as the train passed 
him, and stopped at the Station beyond. Out 
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from tlie guard's box Springs tlie clerk, the 
only passenger, as usual; and just before the 
engine Starts, a man, sitting in an open truck 
immediately behind it, roars some question to 
the driver, and, on receiving his reply, holds 
up his hand to check the starting, and leisurely 
descends on to the platform. Then the train 
proceeds on its way. 

Mr. Pentweazle is annoyed at this incident. 
He is at too great a distance to distinguish 
what the man is like, but he thought that he 
and the clerk would be left alone for that day 
at least, and that the clerk would be too much 
occupied in the discharge of his own duty to 
exercise any supervision over what Mr. Pent- 
weazle might be doing. Perhaps this third 
man may not be going to stay there — ^mäy be 
on his way to some Inland vülage. 

What is that? The clerk is calling and 
beckoning to him. The little man sets off at 
a waddling trot, and soon reaches the plat- 
form. As he nears it, he is able to distinguish 
that the stranger is a big, heavy man, of the 
nawy type, dressed in a suit of fustian, which 
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is covered with red clay, the legs of the trousers 
being gathered round the knees with Straps, 
and wearmg thick ankle-boots on his feet, and 
a red woollen cap on his head. He carries a 
pick and shovel across his Shoulder, and is 
slouching slovenly along some few paces be- 
hind the clerk. 

'Good-moming!' says the clerk. 'You 
are out betimes. I see, it's the early bird that 
mends the telegraph wire! How did you 
sleep?' 

'Very well, thank you,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, looking anxiously at the man behind. 

The clerk follows his glances. 

'0, ah !' he says; *here is your man come 
down to you.' 

' My man!' cried the little gentleman; 
' what man ?' 

' Why, your linesman — at least, so he says. 
He has Orders to join you, and put himself 
under your direction.' 

* There is some mistake,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

'It's all right, master,' cried the man, 
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slouching forward. * I have been sent from 
the company's office at Truro.' 

Mr. Pentweazle started at the voice. Look- 
ing more closely at the Speaker, he recognised 
him at once. It was Grogram. 

'Ah, yes!' said the little man, looking 
round nervously at the clerk, ' it's all right.' 

'That's all right,' said that worthy; 'if 
you are happy, I am delighted ! Now, then, 
to open this beastly old shop once more.' 

And he took a key from his pocket, and 
fitted it into the door of the little boarding 
which served him for an office, and Mr. Pent- 
weazle and Grogram moved off up the line. 

*What brought you here without being 
sent for ?' asked the little man, as soon as they 
were out of earshot. 

* Ah ! I thought you would cut up rough,' 
said Grogram; 'but I could not help it. I 
don't like you being here by yourself, and 
that's the truth of it. I don't know what you 
mightn't be up to.' 

' Dolt !' cried the little man ; ' you cannot 
even recoUect what you said ! Don't you re- 
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member taunting me with not being streng 
enough for the mere bodily labour ?' 

* Yes, I recollect now,' said Grogram sul- 
lenly; 'but I thought you might have got 
somebody eise. I thought — I don't know what 
I thought — I only know I am here.' 

It was not Mr. Pentweazle's Intention to 
quarrel with his subordinate; so he quickly 
changed his manner, and looking up at him 
with a pleasant smüe, said, 

' Well, I am very glad to see you. I am 
glad of your Company. I should have sent for 
you this evening at the latest. And how 
capitally dressed you are ! Your disguise is 
so excellent, I should never have known you 
until you spoke.' 

Grogram smiled grimly. 

'Yes,' he said, *the togs ain't bad! I 
bought 'em off a slop-shop in Exeter, and took 
the newness off 'em in a cutting just outside 
the Station. I bought this pick and shovel, 
too : I knew we should want 'em.' 

'Really you are improving wonderfuUy 
under my teaching. Grogram, I take to my- 
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seif the greatest credit for the manner in 
which you have got on. You can now posi- 
tively think!' 

' Yes, that's all right,' said his companion; 
'but get 011 now! I want to know, — ^you have 
been to the place, counted the posts, and seen 
the spot where the ^'stuff" is hidden?' 

* Well, yes, I suppose so/ 

' Suppose so !' Said Grogram, tuming upon 
him suddenly. ' What do you mean ?' 

' I have counted the posts, and seen the 
place where I suppose the treasure is. I didn't 
bury it, and therefore can only suppose where 
it may be. But teil me one thing : was there 
a piece of iron, intended, I suppose, to keep 
the post upright, attached to it, and sticking 
into the field? 

^ What they call a " stay" T said Grogram. 

' I don't know what they call it,' said the 
little man. ^ A long piece of iron.' 

' Yes ; to the best of my belief, there was. 
I should know when I see it.' 

' I am glad of that,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 
' I thought it might have been put since ; and 
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then those who placed it there might have, by 
chance — it would only have been a chance, of 
course — but still they might have had it by 
digging about the place, and getting their sus- 
picions aroused.' 

By this time they were on the line, and 
gradually nearing the place. Grogram began 
to take longer strides; but the little gentle- 
man put his band on his companion's arm to 
arrest his progress — partly because he could 
not keep up with him, and partly because he 
thought it would be injudicious. 

* Don't hurry yourself/ said he ; * it don't 
look well ; the clerk may have his eyes upon 
US now. Now, quickly, give me your band up 
the bank. There — that's the place !' 

' Yes, that's the place/ said Grogram, after 
a pause and looking round ; ^ so far as I can 
make out, just exactly the same as George 
Bradstock and I left it.' 
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CHAPTER IL 



PATRONAGE. 



Frank Scorbier stepped across the threshold 
and entered the room. Before he approached 
the frightened woman, who was shrinl^ing 
back in her chair, he spoke to reassure her. 

' I am no ghost, Mrs. Bradstock, but really 
flesh and blood ; as streng in one way, and 
as weak in another, as flesh and blood gener- 
aUy is.' 

The woman, who had covered her face 
with her hands, gradually withdrew them, 
and looking up at him, said, 

' It is you, Mr. Scorrier, alive and well 1' 
* How were you ever led to think of me 
as otherwise ?' 

^ Well, when I was out in Sydney, a ru- 
mour came from the gold-diggings, where it 
was known you had gone, that you had died. 
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Different stories were afloat as to the cause 
of your death : some said that you had been 
killed in a fight with the natives; others, 
that you had been shot in a quarrel with 
your own companions ; there was also a story 
that, having lost all you had, you had perished 
of want.' 

' And you believed these stories ?' 
' I believed them fully ; so fully, that 
since I have been back in England, here in 
this comfortable lodge — ^where I was placed 
through the kindness of that dear young lady 
whom I first saw with you on board the Ja- 
son — my heart has often shrunk within me 
when she has come here, as she does fre- 
quently, and spoken to me of you ; and I 
never have had the courage to teil her, but 
I believed you were dead.' 

Frank looked at her with kindly eyes, and 
his voice assumed a softer tone as he said, 

* That was very good of you, Mrs. Brad- 
stock ; that was very good of you !' 

* How could I, sir — how could I spoil all 
her hopes, how could I destroy that dream I 
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knew she had be^n dreaming for months and 
months past, of seeing you once again, and 
being to you all she hoped to be ? Why, 
sir, when she came up with you that day on 
board the Jason, and bending over me, and 
la3H[ng her band upon my Shoulder, said to 
me, " You are in trouble ; could I do any- 
thing to serve you?" I could scarcely think 
it was real. I thought it was an angel from 
heaven. I had not had a kind word, or a 
kind touch, for weeks and weeks then ; I had 
almost forgotten to know the tone and the 
meaning of them. The kindness she began 
on board that ship she has continued ever 
since I have been back ; and I could not find 
it in my heart to teil her anything that would 
wound her, however true I might think it to 
be ; no, sir, it would have been impossible.' 

* Your feelings do you credit, Mrs. Brad- 
stock ; and it is very lucky that you were 
so sensible and so delicate; for, as you say, 
you would have inflicted an unnecessary 
wound.' 

*And you know she is living out here, 
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sir ; and that she is quite well, and looks as 
bonny as ever ? How delighted she will be 
to see you !' 

* 0, she has seen me already, Mrs. Brad- 
stock. I have been staying at the honse some 
days. It was from Ellen — Miss Wynne — that 
I learned of your being here.' 

• 

' Ah I I have not seen her for the last few 
days, or of course she would have told me. 
She rides through the gate occasionaUy, but 
she- has not stopped to «peak, as she usuaUy 
does.' , 

' Well, Mrs. Bradstock, you can easily 
guess that to please that young lady is the 
dearest object of my life ; and when, at the 
same time, I can do what I consider a good 
tum, and help a really meritorious person, 
the pleasure is doubled. Now Miss Wynne 
takes real and unaffected interest in your 
welfare. She was attracted by your forlorn 
CQndition on board the Jason, and she has 
never had occasion to repent any little kind- 
ness which she was glad then and since to 
show you.' 
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who was a kind motherly creature, and, if 
she had been able to, would have let me stop 
on, and get into her debt ; but she was almost 
as poor as I was myself, — one night, about 
threö weeks after I landed, this woman came 
up to me, and told me that a man had been 
there — a gentleman — ^making inquiries about 
me. I recollect that night well ; but it was 
the first time I had heard of my husband's 
death.' 

Frank Scorrier started, and seemed as 
though he would speak; but he restrained 
himself, and Mrs. Bradstock continued : 

*He was a bad man, sir — a bad, wicked 
man ; and in the latter days of our Kving 
together he used to beat me and treat me 
ill ; but when I heard of his death I didn't 
think of that. My mind went back to the 
days when he was a bright, honest, frank 
young fellow — good-looking too; the days 
when he first made love to me, and I thought 
there was nothing like him in the world.' 

The woman trembled as she spoke, and 
the tears rolled from her eyes. 
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* However, that was all passed and gone, 
and he was gone. I knew he was sentenced 
to transportation, but I thought there was 
some chance of my seeing him again; and, 
though I would not have owned it to any 
one at the time, it was mostly that that made 
me take the subscription and the offer to go 
out to Australia. There was a chance of see- 
ing him there, I thought, and perhaps we 
might get together again. — What's the mat- 
ter, sir — are you ill ?' she said. 

* No,' said Frank, who was leaning back 
in the chair, with his hands before his face ; 
' it's only a passing spasm ; don't mind it, 
Mrs. Bradstock ; I shall be well in a minute ; 
it's the effect of the joumey, or something 
caught at the diggings. I frequently have 
these attacks, but they never last. There, I 
am better now.' He raised his head, and 
endeavoured to smile, but his face was deadly 
pale. * Please go on,' he said. 

^ Well, sir,' said the woman, continuing, * it 
was on the very night that I heard of the 
dreadful news, that Mrs. Shaw, the woman in 
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the house where I lodged, came to me and 
told me of this gentleman who had been ask- 
ing about me. He had made particular in- 
quiries, she said, as to whether I was steady 
and respectable, and she had given me the 
best of characters. Then he had asked how 
I was gettmg on ; and she told him, plainly 
enough, that my means were getting very low 
indeed; that I had been unable to obtain 
any employment, and that she much doubted 
whether I were in a fit condition to undertake 
it, even if it could be got. I was ill, she 
said, and, in her mind, the climate of the 
country did not agree with me. The gentle- 
man listened to all this vjßry attentively, but 
said nothing more, and went away. The next 
day a letter was brought to me, and when I 
opened the envelope something feil on the 
ground. I picked it up, and found it to be 
a bank-bill for twenty pounds. The letter in 
which it was enclosed was written in a stränge 
hand, and had no name at the bottom of it. 
It said that the writer had heard my story, 
and was much interested in it ; he had also 
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leamed that I had conducted myself properly, 
and was willing and anxious to get employ- 
ment, but I had been iinable to do so ; that 
my health was bad, and it was believed that 
the climate disagreed with me. He advised 
me, therefore, to go back to England, and 
had sent me twenty pounds to pay my pass- 
age, and to make whatever preparations I 
required for the journey. Wasn't it noble of 
him, now ?' 

Frank, who was leaning his face on his 
hand, merely nodded his head. 

' *And not merely that/ continued Mrs. 
Bradstock* * The letter said, lest I should be 
in want when I got to England, and not be 
able to settle, or get anything to do at once, 
a farther provision had been made for me. 
So soon as I arrived, I was to give my address 

to the lawyer whom the letter named, Mr. 

Dear me, I can never think of his name !' 

* Mr. Maunder,' said Frank. 

* Yes, that was the name !' cried Mrs. 
Bradstock. * Why, how in the name of for- 
tune, did you come to know it ?' 
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*Eh? Said Frank, starting. ^I came to 
know it? I must have heard it from Miss 
Wynne. You must have told her this story, 
and mentioned the name to her/ 

^ No, sir/ Said the woman, * not that I can 
recollect. I may have though ; of course you 
could never come to know the name in any 
other way. Well, I was to send my address 
to Mr. Maunder, and he would send me rcgu- 
larly, every Monday morning, a weekly allow- 
ance of ten Shillings. That was to continue 
for a year, during which time I should be 
able to tum myself about, and see what I 
could do for my livelihood. The money was 
provided for the year, the letter said; but I 
must not expect it for any longer, as the 
writer might not be in a position, he added, 
to continue it. Mrs. Shaw and me though. 
it rather stränge. Do you think so, sir?' 

'Yes — no,' stammered Frank; ^I don't 
know. But was the money continued? 

' Sent to me regularly in a letter by post- 
office Order until the end of the year, sir ; 
and with the last order came a letter from 
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Mr. the gentleman whose name you men- 

tioned, saying he was very sorry, but he 
had not any more funds to continue it. It 
didn't matter to me then, for I had got this 
lodge-keeper's place, thanks to Miss Wyime's 
kindness; 

*And you never found out who was this 
mysterious benefactor?' 

* Never, sir; though, however wrong it 
might have been, it was not for want of try- 
ing. Mrs. Shaw and I did our best to find 
out at Sydney, but it was not of any use ; and 
after I had been over here some little time, 
finding the money came so regularly, I wrote 

to Mr. the lawyer, and asked him if he 

knew ; but he sent me a rather sharp letter 
back, saying that he might or he might not, 
but it was no business of his to teil me, and 
so long as the money came safe, he advised 
me to content myself with that.' 

*Well, Mrs. Bradstock,' said Frank, after 
a pause, *now I have something to say to 
you. Not merely am I not dead, as you were 
lead to imagine, but my fortune has been as 
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weU t^en care of as my life, and the report 

report of my death. The fact is, that though 
I at first did very badly at the diggings, I 
afterwards did remarkably well, and finally 
realised a large sum of money, which I have 
brought back to England, so that I am a rieh 
man. As it happens, good fortune has, at 
the same time, fallen upon Miss Wynne and 
her uncle; so that, as I am very shortly to 
be married to her, I shall more readily be 
enabled to indulge in any little satisfaction I 
may feel in doing good.' 

* You are come back a rieh man, and are 
going to be married to Miss Wynne ? That's 
good news ; I am indeed delighted !' 

* I hope you will be more delighted before 

• 

I have finished with you,' said Frank. ' Now, 
as I have told you, Miss Wynne has taken a 
great fancy to you, and speaks of you in the 
highest terms. I know it would be a grati- 
fication to her if I could do anything to serve 
you; and to gratify her is, of course, the 
dearest object of my life. Besides, I rather 
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feel that I owe you some . reparation for my 
conduct to you. I promised Miss Wynne 
that I would look after you during our pass- 
age out on board the Jason, and I never trou- 
bled my head about you ; and you have been 
troubled with the secret of my supposed death, 
and have kept it very well for many months ; 
so that my object in Coming here to-day is to 
ask how I best can serve you.' 

' Thank you, sir,' said the woman, looking 
up at him. * I don't know that there is any- 
thing that I want now. Thanks to Miss 
Ellen, I have now a house and home, and a 
little weekly wages, quite enough to keep me 
and the boy ; I don't know that I want any- 
thing eise, thank you all the same, sir.' 

/Have you any idea of being married 
again, Mrs. Bradstock?' 

* Not the least in the world, sir,' said the 
woman decidedly. * I shall never be married 
again. Though — I am speaking to you frankly 
— though I don't say I might not have the 
chance, in one or two places — I think it is 
more than likely; but I have not the heart 
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nor the inclination for it, and that's the truth. 
I don't make any fuss about it, sir — I have 
no need to ; but my love, so far as that sort 
of love is concerned, is buried with my 
George, and I don't want to attempt to re- 
vive it for any one eise; I shall have quite 
enough to interest me in life to watch over 
the boy.' 

* The boy 1' said Frank ; * yes, by the way, 
that's exactly it. Your position here is a 
very pleasant one, and you have everything 
nice and comfortable around you ; but that is 
not sufficient to enable you to give that boy 
a good education. You might be able, of 
course, to send him to the village school, and 
get him to read and write ; but that is scarcely 
what I mean — ^he ought to be better taught 
than that/ 

' I don't know, sir,' said Mrs. Bradstock 
undecidedly; *I don't know that very much 
teaching is good to a lad. If he leams right 
from wrong, and sticks to it, it appears to me 
as much as is necessary. If his father had 
been taught that, he would have been a dif- 
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ferent man; he might have been with us 
now.' 

' Yes, yes/ said Frank impatiently, * that's 
all very well; but of course it is necessary 
that a lad should know right from wrong ; the 
difference between them would be one of the 
first things which he learns at any hedge 
school. But I mean something more than 
that; and as you say you have determmed 
upon declining any offer of marriage, and that 
your future life is entirely bound up in this 
boy, of course the better position he can take, 
the more proud and gratified you would be. 
Now, what he tums out in the future, will 
entirely depend upon the manner of his edu- 
cation. If he goes, as I say, to the ordinary 
village school, he will grow up as one of the 
ordinary villagers; but with such an educa- 
tion as might be procured for him, he will be 
raised into another circle, and be able to 
choose his profession; that is to say, to be- 
come a soldier, or a lawyer, or a doctor, or a 
clergyman, or anything he and you might 
decide on.' 

VOL. II. D 
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* I think I should like him to be a clergy- 
man/ said the woman. *I would not have 
him a soldier, nor,' she added, with a smile, 
* do I think lawyers and doctors of much ac- 
count, though that gentleman, whose name I 
cannot recoUect, was very civil and regulär 
in sending me the money/ 

'Well, he might bc a clergyman/ said 
Frank. 

' Yes, sir ; but whcre is he to get this 
great education you speak of ?' 

* I will take care of that/ said Frank ; ' I 
will take that entirely upon myself. I am 
quite willing to undertake the cost of his edu- 
cation, and will take charge of him — subject, 
of course, to your influence — until he is six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, and I don't 
say j:hat I would stop then ; I don't say that I 
would not help him to a regulär start in life.' 

* It is more than kind of you, sir — most 
uncommonly kind and generous — it is indeed ; 
more especially when I think I have not the 
least claim upon you, and that there is not 
any reason why you should show me such 
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great favours. But you will be having boys 
of your own soon, sir, and then you won't 
care to be troubled about my George.' 

'Whatever may happen, Mrs. Bradstock,' 
Said Frank, ^ there is little chance of my neg- 
lecting any promise which I may make you 
in reference to your son. It will be a little 
understanding between Miss Wynne and my- 
self, and she will take care that I don't shrink 
in the fiilfilment of it.' 

* She would, I know, sir ; though I don't 
doubt you for a moment.' 

^Well, then, let's look upon it as so 
agreed.' 

*I can never thank you sufficiently, sir; 
but both George and I will do our best to de- 
serve your kindness.' 

* Don't say another word about it, Mrs. 
Bradstock,' said Frank ; ' I shall be going to 
London in a few days, and then f will make 
inquiries about what schools there are which 
are likely to suit our purpose. Now, good- 
bye to you.' 

* Good-bye, sir ! but you would 
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like to see tlie boy before you go — at least, I 
should so much like you to see him ; he's only 
playing in the garden outside ; I will call him 
in at onee. Here, George !' 

* Not now, Mrs. Bradstock, I think.' 

' 0, yes ! I do want you to see him ; he's 
a fine boy, and so wonderfuUy like his father. 
Here, George !' 

The boy came running into the room, and 
at the sight of him Frank Scorrier turned 
sick at heart. The likeness to the dead man 
was, indeed, unmistakable, and the whole 
seene of the Gravesend inn and the struggle 
rose before his mind. The boy, too, stopped 
short as soon as he saw the stranger. 

'Come and speak to the gentleman, George,' 
Said the mother. 

But the boy remained still. 

' Come and shake hands with him, Georgy.' 

' I sha'n't!' said the boy stemly. 

'0, fiel' said the mother. *What a 
naughty boy ! Why not ?' 

'Because I don't like him,' said the child, 
glaring at Frank. 
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Mrs. Bradstock was about to speak, but 
Frank interposed. 

'Don't mind him now, Mrs. Bradstock. 
We shall be good friends enough by and by, 
my boy, I have no doubt. Now, good-bye/ 

And he walked out of the house with 
reeling steps, like those of a drunken man. 



CHAPTER III. 



FAIRY GOLD. 



Mr. Pentweazle's glances foUowed Gro- 
gram's eyes as they looked round upon what 
was destined to be the scene of their future 
Operations ; and the little man was infinitely 
relieved when he heard his companion's de- 
claration that there was no perceptible diflfer- 
ence in the State of affairs since he was last 
on the spot. He heaved a great sigh of con- 
tentment as he said, 

' So far, so good. If there had been any- 
thing striking, I should have thought even 
you would have had sense and memory 
enough to have recoUected it. You are quite 
sure about that piece of iron?' 

^ What, the " stay"?' said Grogram. ' Yes, 
I am pretty certain about that. They always 
do put such things when there is any parti- 
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cular stress likely to be upon the poles ; and 
you see this is an open and exposed place, 
with the wind rushing down upon it out of 
that cutting, so that it is more than probable 
that they fixed it in that manner at first. 
Not that putting that " stay" in would have 
interfered with the place where the '^stuff" 
is/ 

^ Wouldn't it, though — ^wouldn't it?' asked 
the little man eagerly. ' ! the " stuff " as 
you call it, it is not under that iron there ?' 

' No, it isn't,' said Grogram, looking slyly 
up at him. 

' Whereabouts, then ? Where is the exact 
Bpot?' said the Uttle man eagerly. 

^Ah! you have got something to leam 
yet. Why, you see,' said his companion, 
with a hoarse laugh, 'you could not have 
done without me to show you, let alone to 
work ; and what would you have done with- 
out my hands and my back ? If I was not here 
to show the exact place, you would have gone 
digging round and round, and wasted a day's 
labour/ 
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* Very likely/ said Mr. Pentweazle shortly. 
' But, you see, you are here, and I have not 
tried to do without you ; so don't let's waste 
any more time in talking such nonsense. Teil 
me, now, where the exact spot is.' 

*I will show you,' Said Grogram, com- 
mencing to pull off his coat. 

'What are you about, my friend? said 
Mr. Pentweazle, in the shrillest of tones. 
^ What are you going to do ?' 

' Going to show you the exact spot.' 

*Put on your coat again, you great 
gaby!' screamed the little man. 'Would 
anybody but you go to work at once in the 
very place where what you desire to get 
at is hidden? Would not any one eise 
have the common sense to dodge about, 
and tiy some other places, digging at some 
two or three other spots, in order to throw 
people off their guard? Wouldn't they, I 
say?' 

* I don't know,' said Grogram sullenly, 
* whether they would or they wouldn't. All 
I know is, there is no pleasing you ! First 
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you teil me to show you the place, and then 
you bullyrag and blackguard me because I do 
so.' 

* To show me the place, my good sir,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle mildly, when he saw that 
Grogram was losing his temper, and he 
wanted to conciliate him; ^to show me the 
place, but not suddenly to take off your coat, 
and go to work at it, which would have the 
immediate effect of attracting the attention of 
the clerk at the Station.' 

* His attention will be attracted now,' said 
Grogram. * He will be looking at us all day 
long; don't you make any mistake about that. 
He's got nothing eise to do/ 

* Exactly ; but for the present, at all 
events, he shall see us working in places 
which have nothing to do with the real busi- 
ness, and doing things which he has perfect 
liberty to watch as much as he likes. And, 
by the way, we cannot begin to exercise his 
patience too soon. Just be good enough to 
Shoulder your shovel and pick, will you, and 
follow me?' 
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* What are you going to do now?' asked 
Grogram, still grumbling. 

' That's for the head to decide/ said the 
little man, with a pleasant smüe. ' It's for 
the hands to carry the shovel and pick.' 

They had proceeded some distance up 
the line in the direction of the Station, Mr. 
Pentweazle leading the way, and Grogram 
following behind him, when the little man 
stopped. 

' Your eyesight is betfcer than mine/ he 
said ; ' but I fancy I see that young man on 
the platform; don't look too hard — just give 
a sort of casual glance.' 

' Ye-es, he's there, fast enough,' said Gro- 
gram. ' I see him twigging you behmd the 
buüding there.' 

' Exactly what I told you,' said the little 
man. ^ Now, then, we will give him some- 
thing to look at !' 

Hereupon Mr. Pentweazle took from his 
pocket a long roll of measuring - tape, and, 
holdmg one end of it himsel^ presented Gro- 
gram with the other, and told him to go as 
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fiar as it would reach, and then stop and 
hold up his hand. This command Grogram 
obeyed implicitly, and when the tape was 
stretched to the utmost limit, and Grogram's 
hand was lifted in the au*, the little man nodded 
three times, and calling out loudly, ^That 
will do,' beckoned his companion to retum 
to him. 

When he had advanced to within speaking 
distance, Grogram said, ^ Blessed if I mider- 
stand this ; what kind of game are you up to 
now?' 

' A game at which it is now your turn to 
play,' Said the little man. 'Go to the hut, 
and fetch one of the long sticks which you 
will find there. No, I forgot, they are at the 
Station; I left them there last night. I am 
rather glad of it, for one or two reasons. Go 
to the Station, and fetch one of the long sticks, 
and bring it here ;' and Grogram, still strictly 
obedient, started off. 

When he retumed with a long wand in 
his hand, Mr. Pentweazle asked him, * What 
did the clerk say to you?' 
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Grogram looked astonished. ' How do 
you know that he said anything ?' he asked. 

' Never you mind, my good fellow, how I 
know ; it is sufficient for you that I do know ! 
That's one of the things that concerns the 
head. Now, what did he say ?' 

' He wanted to know what we was up to.' 

' And what did you teil him ?' 

' Well, I didn't exactly know what to say; 
but I told him we was measuring and taking 
observations; 

Mr. Pentweazle rubbed his hands together 
with delight. 

^ Now, really, you are a very extraor- 
dinary fellow,' he said, chuckling to himself ; 
' there is the making of a very great man in 
you if your education had only not been neg- 
lected in early youth. You could not pos- 
sibly have given a more admirable answer 
than that. It was so utterly vague, so en- 
tirely far from the truth, and yet had such a 
semblance of reason about it, that it would 
have satisfied any one far more acute than the 
young man to whom it was addressed.' 
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' What am I to do with this stick ?' said 
Grogram, who didn't seem entirely to appre- 
ciate the compliments which his chief was 
paying him. 

' 0/ Said Mr. Pentweazle, ' that's a very 
practical question. Let me see ; we are now 
about opposite to the fourth telegraph post. 
I think you had better stick that wand into 
the gromid, leavmg it upright, and then com- 
mence digging a hole close by it.' 

* What's the hole for ?' asked Grogram 
sullenly. 

'For no earthly purpose whatever that I 
can possibly imagine,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; 
* but that there should be a hole in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this stick may pos- 
sibly induce our young friend at the Station 
yonder to believe that we are going through 
some scientific Performances in connection 
with telegraphy which are quite beyond his 
ken.' 

' And when do you intend to get to busi- 
ness ?' said Grogram, after he had stuck the 
wand upright in the ground, and had taken 
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off his coat, preparatory to commencing his 
digging. 'When do you intend to go to 
the real place, and let us gladden ourselves 
with the sight of the real " stuff/' after all 
this weary time during which we häve been 
talking of it, and seeming to get no nearer 
toit?' 

' My good friend, has that been my fault?' 
Said the little man ; ' haven't I incessantly 
been dinning into you, day and night, the 
necessity for you making me acquainted with 
the spot where the treasure is concealed? 
Haven't I, having only a general knowledge 
that that spot was in England, been working 
with all my heart and soul, to say nothing 
of spending no end of money with the view 
of getting you there ? And haven't I got 
you there ? And are we not now absolutely 
looking down upon the very portion of clay- 
soil in which all our hopes are bound up ?' 

* Yes, yes !' said Grogram ; ' I knew I 
should Start your palaver ; there never was 
a cove — I beg pardon, a man — so ready with 
the gift of the gab, or able to run on so glib. 
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and so long, when he was once wound up. 
Here we are at the place, as you say, — what 
I ask is, when we are to go to work ? 

' To-night,' Said the Uttle man. ' Is that 
soon enough for you? To-night, so soon as 
that donkey has gone off to his pipe-smoking, 
his boozing, and his billiard-playing, by the 
last train, and left us in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the neighbourhood. Is that enough 
for you?' 

'Well, not quite,' grumbled Grogram; 
'it's bad diggmg by night; things look so 
different under that light, one can scarcely 
make sure of the exact spot.' 

' Would you like to go there now, then ?' 
Said Mr. Pentweazle savagely ; ' and do your 
digging, and get the treasure, and pull it out 
under the eyes of that young clerk, who, for 
want of an3rthing eise to do, will be watching 
US whenever he is here ? That would be a 
pretty style of affairs, wouldn't it? No, I 
mean once more to assert the authority of 
the head, and you must do as I bid you.' 

' Well, I have said my say,' said Grogram. 
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' Exactly, and I mine/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. * Stay, though ; you may take an 
opportunity very shortly, while it is light, of 
going down to the spot beyond the eleventh 
post. You can stop at the ninth or the tenth 
on your way, and take out the measuring tape 
again, and go through any nonsense you like ; 
and when you get to the eleventh, you can 
just mark out with your spade the spot which 
you will have to work on in a few hours' 
time. Do you understand ? 

^Yes, I understand; but how about a 
light to-night ? 

' Thcre is a lautem in the hut, and I have 
brought plenty of candles with me.' 

* All right ; now I will first dig this hole, 
and then go oflf to the other posts/ 

Grogram puUed off his coat, and com- 
meneed digging with as much energy as 
though his life depended on his getting 
through a certain amount in a certain time. 
Mr. Pcntweazle moved off a short distance 
away from him, and after looking round the 
landscape, and shading his eyes with his hand 
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in a professional manner, plunged his hands 
into the pockets of his little trousers, and 
laying his head on his Shoulder in bird-like 
fashion, indulged himself in a short reverie. 

'He certainly is a very wonderfnl man, 
our friend,' said he to himself; 'and one 
exactly fitted to my purpose. I scarcely 
think I could have found any one better 
fitted! In the first place, he is enormously 
strong ; he smites the earth and shovels it 
up with a vigour which makes one feel quite 
uncomfortable ; and then he is qnite a child 
— child-like in his fits of passion, child-like 
in the manner in which he gets the better of 
them, and sees the folly of his ways. It is 
curious,' Said Mr. Pentweazle, benevolently 
contemplating the object of his reflection, 
* that a man of that stamp should not have 
given way to the influence of drink ! The 
reason is, probably, that he has not had suffi- 
cient money to indulge in whatever longings 
he may have feit in that direction. When 
he has received his share of the proceeds of 
this little scheme of ours, he will fall at once ! 

VOL. II. E 
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I foresee a course of swinish debauchery be- 
fore him, and that idea strengthens my deter- 
mination to realise the property as speedily 
as possible. I shall settle myself in some 
foreign country, where a person of our friend's 
mental calibre is not likely to penetrate. I 
see you !' he said, when Grogram looked up 
for a minute, as he caught his eye. *Dig 
away, my dear su*. I have nothing eise for 
you to do at present, and you have a super- 
fluity of strength and animal spirits which 
cannot be more gracefully gotten rid oV 

So they continued throughout all the day. 
They went to various parts of the little line, 
Mr. Pentweazle measuring here and there, 
and Grogram digging now and then at the 
Spots which were pointed out to him. About 
midday they adjoumed to the hut, where 
they had some cold meat and bread, and 
some very flat beer, which Mr. Pentweazle 
had brought with him in the hamper, and 
which he found it necessary to rectify by an 
application of the brandy-flask. 

The clerk from the Station joined them at 
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this meal, and having excused the offer of the 
flat beer, with which Mr. Pentweazle was 
very liberal, for the good brandy, of which 
the Clerk got a remarkably smaU quantity, 
he proceeded to dilate npon the miseries of 
Gwynruthin Station, and the contempt in 
which he held the manager who had appointed 
him there, and the directors of the railway 
generally in a manner which was highly edi- 
fying. He regarded Mr. Pentweazle with 
great solemnity ; and though he £pom time 
to time addressed him as 'old cock,' it was 
evident that this was merely a phrase of his 
own particular vemacular, and not intended 
by way of disrespect ; inasmuch as he re- 
marked that he had known Mr. Pentweazle 
, was a * scientific sort of coW directly he set 
eyes upon him ; wondered why a man so 
chockful of brains should not be a director 
of the Telegraph Company in London, instead 
of working for them in an obscure portion 
of the country. 

Mr. Pentweazle replied to these compli-^ 
ments in a becoming strain, and when they 
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were at an end, the clerk, seeing there was not 
a Chance of getting another tum at the brandy- 
flask, retired to the wooden hoarding, there 
to pretend to make up his account, but really 
to sleep off the effects of what he had already 
taken. By the time the evening train had 
arrived, he was once more brisk and active, 
and waved his adieu to his friends, who, 
having spent the intervening period m rest, 
had gone out upon the line just before the 
advent of the train. 

As the glare from the red lamp behind 
the guard's break faded away into the cutting, 
Mr. Pentweazle, reaching up as high as he 
could, clapped his companion on the elbow 
— he had intended it should have been upon 
the Shoulder, but nature provided it otherwise 
—and Said, 

' The time that we have both of us desired 
so long has come at last; now we are both 
of US our own masters. Nothing will come 
to this place between now and nine to-mor- 
row moming; and, as our friend who has just 
gone was good enough to remark, " Crusoe, 
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in his Island, could not possibly be more deso- 
late than we are." Now, then, we will go 
back to the hut, to get the lantem, candles, 
and some matches, and go to our El Do- 
rado.' 

* To our what ?' said Grogram, looking at 
him amazed. 

' Ah !' said Mr. Pentweazle, ^ I forgot my- 
self. To our own gold-fields; you under- 
stand that ?' 

' 0, yes,' said Grogram ; * I miderstand 
that ; now, let's be off.' 

It was a dull, overcast evening when the 
worthy pair set out from the hut towards the 
scene "of their Operations. The wind blew 
sufficiently fresh to require some addition to 
their ordinary clothes; consequently, Mr. Pent- 
weazle resumed the pea-jacket which had so set 
off his personal appearance when on board the 
Cunard steamer, while Grogram had thrown 
over his Shoulder a rough frieze coat, which 
was not put on in the ordinary way, but tied 
by the two sleeves round his neck. 

In his hand the little gentleman carried a 
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hom lautem, such as is rarely seen now save 
in the stables of farm-houses ; while in his 
pocket was a store of candles, and a box of 
lucifers in another pocket ; and in a more par- 
ticular pocket was his brandy-flask, which he 
had taken care to replenish before starting. 

In addition to his shovel and pick, Gro- 
gram camed a heavy instrument, of great 
finish and strength, known as a ' rippmg 
chisel.' He had also a heavy-headed ham- 
mer, and a large saw under his arm. The 
measuring-tape and the long wand had been 
left behind. The conspirators were engaged 
on business now, and did not require any 
theoretical exercises. 

So they started down the line. 

The long lines of metals lay like winding 
serpents at their feet, running away into thin- 
ness and space. Above their heads, the wind 
sang through the telegraph-wires with a me- 
lancholy and moumful cadence as of an iEolian 
harp, 

Although not quite dark, the short au- 
tumnal twiHght, just vanishing, was not suf- 
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ficient to prevent Mr. Pentweazle from avail- 
ing himself of each one of the various pitfalls 
which were perpetually presenting themselves. 
He stumbled regularly over every sleeper, 
and into each rut between them ; he had an 
irrepressible tendency to slide into the ditch, 
and, when there, an impossible difficulty to 
extricate himself. His companion's strong 
arm was in requisition every moment; and 
so distressed was the little man by his pe- 
destrian Performances, that he had lost the 
tally of the poles which they were passing, 
and was quite astonished when Grogram 
stopped short, and caused him to stop short 
likewise. 

* Ten, eleven,' said Grogram ; * that's it. 
Now, jmnp !' 

* It is all very well to say jmnp,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, who found the last button of his 
pea-jacket clasping him a little bit tightly 
over the knees; ^but even in my younger 
days I was not much given to athletics.' 

'And now, over !' cried Grogram, giving 
the little man a push just below the small of 
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hift back, which landed him safely on the 
opposite bank ; ' there is no bite in this red 
clay. I should advise you to get up on all- 
fours, or I don't see very well how you are 
to get to the top. Stick your heels into the 
ground there, and don't let go the lantem 
whatever you do. Looks like Guy Fawke», 
by George I' muttered Grogram to himself as 
he watched his little companion scaling the 
bank ; ' that's what it is, with that lantem in 
his band. He only wants to be put in a 
chair, and he would make a first-rate guy. 
Now then, are you up ?' 

'All right,' Said Mr. Pentweazle, puffing 
for breath. ' It's rather a stiff pull, but I am 
here at last. Can I give you a hand ? 

' No, thank you,' said Grogram, laughing 
grimly. * If you gave me a hand, I should 
pull you into the next county. Stand clear 
now, while I make a rush ;' and the next 
minute he stood beside his companion. 

' I can just see the traces I marked out 
with the spade this aftemoon,' said Grogram, 
bending down in the space between the stay 
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and the pole ; ' but they are scarcely clear 
enough for me to follow without a light. Just 
strike up the lantern, will you.' 

Mr. Pentweazle put the lantern on to the 
ground, and fitted a candle mto it; but he 
was some time before he could get the lud- 
fers to light, and even when he did, and had 
lighted the candle from it, the rays which it 
at first threw were very mild and unsatis- 
factory. 

Speedily, however, it bumt up better ; and 
Grogram, taking it from his companion's hand, 
held it over the spot, and found the marks 
which he had made. Then he gave the lan- 
tern over to Mr. Pentweazle to hold a minute, 
and made these marks still plainer. Finally, 
divesting himself of his upper clothing, he 
seized the spade and began to dig away with 
terrific energy, while Mr. Pentweazle held the 
lantern and contemplated his purpose. 

It would have been a grand sight to any- 
body Standing by to watch Mr. Pentweazle 
while this process was being carried on. His 
excitement was intense. At every shovelful 
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of earth which was flung out he craned for- 
ward and stretched his head out, drawing it 
back as though in disappointment at not see- 
ing the empty space larger. At about two 
minutes' intervals he would call out in a deep 
whisper, ' Have you got to anything yet?' and 
in his anxiety for a reply, he became so for- 
getful of his Position as to completely intercept 
the light of the lantem, and thereby elicit a 
growl from Grogram. 

* Don't you flurry yourself nor hurry me/ 
cried that worthy at last in great disgust. 
' What would have been the good of burying 
this stuff a few inches below the surface, just 
scratching a little mould over the top of it, 
as a gardener does a seed? Me and my mate 
knew better than that. We made a regulär 
Job of it, putting it down at the bottom of the 
hole fit to contain such stuff as we had got 
to hide.' 

' Well, but ain't you nearly there yet?' 
said Mr, Pentweazle. 

' Not near it!' said Grogram. *We did 
our work in a workmanlike manner, and lefb 
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sometliing to show us where what we are 
looking for was to be found. Just above 
whereabouts would be the top of the ehest 
which held the stuflF, George Bradstock drove 
into the side a long bit of iron bar which we 
had used as a lever in our work. He drove 
it almost home, so that only a little of it 
was left sticking out — a little bit of it that 
would not be noticed by anybody but one 
who knew the secret. When I come to that 
I shaU know I am pretty nearly at the end of 
my task.' 

'You'll teil me when you see it?' said 
Mr. Pentweazle eagerly. 

* Ay, ay ; don't you haUo. You leave it 
to me-' 

And Grogram worked steadily until the 
sweat poured off him, and the muscles of his 
arm» stood out like knotted whipcord. The 
candle in the lautem had been twice renewed, 
but though evidently beginning to weary, he 
announeed his determination not to give in. 
He was kept up by the excitement, and that 
was tremendous. 
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The little man was equally excited, but 
he had no bodily labour to take it off. He 
had pulled the ends of his pea-jacket under 
him, and established himself in a sort of 
squatting attitude at the top of the hole, 
where he looked like a terrier-dog waiting 
for the exit of a rat. 

Still the shovelsful of earth were flung 
upwards, still Grogram's broad back was bent 
to his toil, when the scream of an engine sud- 
denly feil upon their affirighted ears, and its 
approach along the line was distinctly heard. 

' Blow out the light, man !' eried Gro- 
gram; *it's upon US.' And almost before 
Mr. Pentweazle had time to obey the injunc- 
tion the engine groaned under its break, and 
stopped just below where they were. 

* I am verra certain I saw a light/ said a 
voice, which the little man at once recognised 
as that of Mr. MTherson, the inspector of the 
line ; ^ but what could it have been ?' 

'Pixies, maybe,' said his companion, the 
driver of the engine, who was a Comish man, 
thoroughly superstitious as are all his race. 
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' And what might pixies be ?' asked Mr. 
MTherson. 

' Pixies ? — ^fairies/ said the drirer. 

* Fairies !' echoed Mr. MTherson. ^ Is it 
brownies and elves that you mean? I am 
rather more disposed to believe that it was 
poachers. I shouldn't wonder if there were 
two or three hares and a few braces of part- 
ridges in Truro market to-morrow moming. 
I will take an early opportunity of looking 
down and satisfying myself on that point, 
for they are sure to go cheap. Now heave 
ahead, man; it's bad work taking a man out 
of his bed to go through this work of super- 
vision, however much the directors may insist 
on it.' 

And with another scream the engine forged 
slowly ahead. 

* That's taken twenty minutes or half an 
hour at least out of our work,' seid Mr. Pent- 
weazle, who, the moment he ascertained the 
coast was clear, proceeded to light the lau- 
tem ; ' but it's given you a little restj and I 
don't know what you would have done with- 
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out it, for I think you are beginning to knock 
up. Take a pull of this, man' — he handed 
him the brandy-flask — ^ and recoUect you are 
just within an ace of achieving fortune for the 
rest of your days.' 

Grogram, who was looking suflälciently pale, 
took a long pull at the flask, and seemed re- 
vived thereby. He bent to his work with 
redoubjed vigour, Mr. Pentweazle holding the 
laniiem over the hole, which had now become 
a respectable-sized chasm, and watching the 
while. 

He was growing very sleepy, and caught 
himself nodding once or twice, when an ex- 
clamation £rom his companion aroused him. 

' See,' cried Grogram, at last, ' here is the 
head of the u-on bar which I told you of. 
Here it is, firmly fixed in the clay, just as 
George Bradstock drove it in. Now, then, 
a few more strokes of the spade, and it is 
done. It ought to begin to sound hollow 
already.' 

There was no sleepiness about Mr. Pent- 
weazle now. He bent forward, and watched 
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over each stroke of the spade in breathless 
anxiety. 

'See/ cried Grogram, still labouring at 
bis task, 'the sides are secured here and 
rounded off. I must be close there ; I must 
come upon it in the next — why, damnation! 
what is this ?' 

'"What's the matter?' cried Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

'Matter! Don't you see? Look here; 
here are the sides of the hole, bearing plainly 
the marks where the ehest has been.' 

^nas been! Do you mean to say it is 
not there ?' 

'No, it's gone! We are sold! we are 
robbed ! Somebody has been here before us ! 
The ehest has gone !' 

'Perhaps you have not dug deep enough,' 
cried Mr. Pentweazle, with purple face and 
trembling lips. 

' Dug deep enough ! Don't you see, man, 
the marks where the ehest has been? and 
here, here at the bottom, loose earth thrown 
in to fiU up, and flattened down by a spade. 
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You can see the traces of the epade on the 
earth which it has battened down ; and here 
— ^yes, by Jove ! — here is its broken handle !' 
Hearing no sound from his companion, 
Grogram then looked up. But Mr. Pent- 
weazle had fallen back in the semblance of a 
fit. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SUGGESTED. 



*And so/ Said Ellen oiie morning as, after 
breakfast, she was strolling with her lover up 
and down the garden, ^ and so you have suffi- 
ciently overcome your repugnance to the as- 
sociations connected with Mrs. Bradstock to 
go and See her?' 

^ How have you leamed that ?' asked 
Frank. 

*Not from yourself, it need scarcely be 
Said ; you would be the last person to teil me 
when you go up and pay a visit to a woman, 
and especially to one who is pretty and young. 
No, dearest Frank,' she added, as she thought 
she saw a slight shade across his face, 'I 
didn't mean that, of course ; but I may with 
justice say, that you would be the last person 
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who would put yourself out of the way to 
do a generous action, and then let others 
know of it. You are one of those who 
"do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame." ' 

' Whatever I may have done to Mrs. Brad- 
stock, I certainly am astonished to find you 
know anything of it,' said Frank. 'I sup- 
pose, after all this, I may venture to ask who 
was your Informant in the matter ? 

* Mrs. Bradstock herself/ said Ellen. ' She 
has been here to-day, sounding your praises 
in the most vehement manner — no, not that 
— I cannot imagine Mrs. Bradstock doing 
anything of that kind — but speaking of you 
with the greatest warmth and gratitude.' 

* She has given me much more praise 
than I deserve. I only — ' 

*Now, come, sir, don't let us have any 
aflFectation of modesty. I know exactly what 
you have offered to do ; and it was very kind 
and generous and noble of you, and just like 
your own dear seif to propose such a thing. 
I don't know exactlv who Mrs. Bradstock's 
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husband was ; but we heard from her, if you 
recollect, on board the Jason, and I have 
gathered from her conversation since, that he 
was a very bad man ; and it would be a great 
thing if we can cducate that young George. 
He is a self-willed little rascal, even at his 
age, and he would be a comfort and a credit 
to his mother.' 

* Tes,' rejoined Frank. ' You never heard 
any details concerning Mrs. Bradstock's hus- 
band, you say?' he added, turning quietly to 
her. 

^ Never ; she never mentioned and I never 
asked for them. He was a very bad man, 
— always in gaol, and that sort of thing, I be- 
lieve, and he was killed, so far as I can make 
out, in some scufBe with the police. Fancy 
a mild little woman of that kind married to 
such a monster ! It must be really a blessing 
for her that he was killed, if one could only 
persuade her to think so.' 

Frank did not touch upon this part of the 
subject; but he put his arm round the girl, 
and drew her closely to him, as he said, ' I 
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am glad you are pleased with my project 
about the boy, dearest. I wanted to do 
something to aid her, and I thought that, on 
the whole, that was the best thing I could 
offer.' 

' You are right, Frank. Did you ask her 
if there was any chance of her marrying 
again ?' 

' I did ; and she told me there was 
none.' 

' I thought so ; she has given me the same 
answer fifty times ; and what's more, I be- 
lieve she fuUy means what she says, and I am 
convinced that, notwithstanding her husband's 
bad treatment, and the horrible, dreadful life 
he led her, she rcgards his memory, and in- 
tends to remain faithful to him.' 

' Don't you think we can leave Mrs. Brad- 
stock's latc husband out of our conversation, 
Ellen?' Said Frank pettishly. 'You seem 
scarcely able to say a word about the woman 
without some refcrence to him.' 

For a moment Ellen was silent, astonished, 
and indignant. Gradually, however, her bet- 
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ter seif overcame her anger, and she said 
quietly, 

'Of course, Frank, there is no occasion 
for me to refer to the subject again. I need 
not say I did not know it would be annoying 
to you.' 

* It is not that exactly,' said Frank. ' I 
don't know that it is annoying to me ; but — ' 

^We will let it di'op, please, dear,' said 
Ellen quietly. 'See, here is uncle Coming 
towards us ; so I will leave you with him, for 
I have several things to do in the house.' 

She was running off, when she suddenly 
tumed, holding out both her hands to her 
lover. He took them, and held them be- 
tween his for a minute. The look of gloom 
was vanished from her face, and all was 
brightness and sunshine again. 

' Not interrupting you, I hope ?' said Mr. 
Womersley, as he came up to Frank. ' Not 
that you haven t as much time to yourselves 
as you can possibly wish. I think I play my 
part in that remarkably well. I am never in 
the way ; and when I am with you, I betake 
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myself to gooseberry picking, or watch the 
butterflies, with a discretion seldom to be 
found in an old gentleman so situated. What 
you can have to talk to each other about the 
whole long day, I cannot possibly conceive; 
though I daresay, at one time, I knew as well 
as the rest. Where's that young madcap 
gone to now?' 

* She Said she had some matters to attend 
to in the house,' said Frank. 

^ Matters to attend to in the house !' echoed 
the old gentleman, with a smile. 'That's all 
nonsense. She saw me Coming, and knew 
that I should spoil your lovers' tete-ä-tMe; 
therefore thought she might as well run 
away, and write to the milliner in London 
about her trousseau, orlook over her ward- 
robe, or employ herseif generally, until I had 
finished with you, and then she could come 
back again. I am glad, however, she has 
taken it into her head to leave us for a time, 
for I want to speak to you, Frank, on a mat- 
ter during the discussion of which I should 
not care for her to be present.' 
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Frank looked up quickly. 

' You think it is on the question of settle- 
ment, or some horrible pecuniary arrange- 
ment involving lawyers and parchment deeds, 
little red wafers and witnessed signatures,' 
Said the old gentleman, smiling. ^No, my 
dear boy,' he continued, laying his hand af- 
fectionately on Frank's Shoulder, ' I am happy 
to say that that is a phase of my existence 
which is past and gone. I daresay you 
thought me disagreeable enough when I re- 
fused my consent to your marrying Ellen, 
until you could show me some prospect of 
your being able to keep her comfortably; but 
I was right to do as I did, for all that time 
darkness was over the land generally. If 
I could have known that my poor cousin, 
Eoger Pencarrow, was going to die and leave 
me his heir, you should have married Nelly 
at once, as I should have been certain that 
there was enough and to spare for you in 
the fiiture. But times were bad with me 
then ; and not only was my own income suffi- 
ciently small too, but I was hampered with 
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my connection in a banking business, which 
you knew nothing of, but which I will ex- 
plain to you at some future time. At all 
events, I saw no way to Nelly's being pro- 
perly taken care of, if she married you and 
in the event of my death; and so I played 
the Stern guardian, and temporarily forbade 
the bans. I know fortune has smiled upon 
me. I am rieh, and she will be my heiress ; 
so that whatever you choose to do in the way 
of settlement is your own look-out. I neither 
expect nor, indeed, ask anything.' 

Frank muttercd something about the grati- 
tude he had shown him. But the old gentle- 
man said, 

* No ; I deem you worthy of my niece, 
and tliat comprehcnds a great deal. What I 
had to talk to you about is something totally 
different. Now, I don't seem to take much 
notice of things, and I say very little; but 
perhaps, on that very aecount, I am like 
that celebrated parrot, which, acting pre- 
cisely in the same manner, thought the more. 
So, to come to the point at once, I have no- 
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ticed an enormous change in you since your 
return.' 

' A change, sir?' 

' Yes, a complete alteration. You were a 
hearty, headstrong fellow when you left us, 
very irritable, very often in the wrong, but 
readable like an open book. You have re- 
tumed sobered down, calm, and tameable. Of 
course I should not be likely to complain of 
this change ; but there is something eise 
which I have remarked in you, and which can- 
not fail to have been notieed by Ellen, though 
she has never given me a hint to that effect. 
Notwithstanding all the good fortune that 
has happened to you, acquisition of wealth, 
return to your native land, impending mar- 
riage with a girl to whom I believe you are 
fondiy and devotedly attached, you are yet 
suflFering under an amount of depression, 
which, to those who have a real interest and 
care for you, is painful to witness.' 

The old gentleman paused for a moment, 
probably with the object of recovering his 
breath, which had become exhausted in this 
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rhetorical flight. Then Frank took advantage 
of the opportunity. 

^ I daresay all you have mentioned is 
quite correct, sir, though I was not conscious 
of it myself ; but you must recollect that dur- 
ing my absence from England I have led a life 
which deserves to have its months counted as 
equal with the years of those whose lives have 
fallen in pleasanter places. Setting aside the 
mere excitement of my career, the ups and 
downs which I have gone through, the ups 
being so few, and the downs being so con-, 
stantly recurring, until at last I saw my pros- 
pects bUghted, and every hope which I had 
cherished, forcibly tom from me — setting 
aside all this, I say, my bodily health has 
suflfered, and I have lost before my time that 
elasticity of youth which sustained me in the 
bygone days.' 

The old gentleman was by this time well 
breathcd again, and recommenced with vigour. 

* I allow all that, Frank, I assure you, in 
the long consideration which I have given to 
this matter. I have made every possible al- 
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lowance for all that you have just now iirged ; 
but I am convinced that we have not yet 
spoken of the real cause of the change which 
has come over you ; and allied as we are now, 
and so closely allied as we are shortly about 
to be, I don't think that there should be any 
concealment between us.' 

^ There I perfectly agree with you, sir ; and 
if I were only able to inform you of the reason 
of this absence of mind, those melancholy feel- 
ings — ^those wjiatever you choose to call them, 
which, according to your Statement, have over- 
come me, I would do so at once.' 

' Suppose,' Said the old gentleman, look- 
ing at him keenly — 'suppose I were able to 
inform you of the cause of all this — what 
then ? 

Frank started, the colour deserted his 
cheeks, he endeavoured to speak, but, for the 
instant, found no words. 

'My dear boy,' said the old gentleman 
tenderly, ' my dear son — for you are about to 
be married to Ellen, whom I have always re- 
garded as a datighter, and you therefore will 
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become my son, — I have been hesitating to 
speak to you upon this point for some time 
past, and it is only after having arrived at 
the certainty that it is necessary for the future 
happiness of yourself and your intended wife 
that I should do so, .that I have screwed my 
courage to the sticking point. There should 
be no deception, cven no half - confidences, 
between man and wife, Frank. One of your 
modern poets says, '^ 0, trust me all in all, or 
not at all;" and, depend upon it, there is 
wisdom in that line. Now, you haven't trusted 
Ellen all in all, you know that, Frank.' 

' Have I not trusted her ? ' said Frank 
eamestly. 

' You know you haven't.' 

' Could you teil me of an instance T 

' I can ; do you wish to hear it ?' 

' By all means, name it.' 

'In concealing from her your relations 
with Mrs. Bradstock's husband.' 

' Sir !' eried Frank, leaping to his feet ; ' do 
you mean to say — ' 

^ Stay, my boy,' said the old gentleman, 
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putting his band upon him; *we must both 
be cabn: there must be no violence in this 
matter — no violence even of words, for her 
sake. What I say is this — that Ellen does not 
know that Mrs. Bradstock's husband died by 
your band.' 

*Does she not?' cried Frank, with a sigh 
of relief . 

'You know she does not,' saidMr. Womer- 
sley. ^You did not know that I was aware 
of it ; but I was. I saw the account of the 
struggle in which you defended yourself so 
well, and in which your liffe was so nearly 
sacrificed, in a country newspaper. In that 
newspaper the name of the convict, George 
Bradstock, who had attempted your life, and 
whose life you had taken in self-defence, was 
fuUy recorded. I took care that the copy which 
found its way into our house at Bampton should 
be bumt ; and Ellen, though she knows the 
general circumstances of the case, has no idea 
that it was Mrs. Bradstock's husband who 
perished in that struggle.' 

' And do you think, sir,' said Frank slowly. 
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after a few minutes' pause, — ' do you think I 
ought to teil her ?' 

*I do, indeed, for several reasons: first, 
and most important of them all, if you don't 
teil her yourself, she is likely to become ac- 
quainted with the fact from another source, 
and in a manner which will doubtless give her 
a very great shock.' 

* Do you mean to say that there is any one 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
who would be sufficiently malignant to teil 
Ellen of them, and endeavour to set them 
forth to my disadvantage ? 

^ Not so ; but it may come about in another 
way. The case lies thus : Ellen is aware that 
you, in self-defence, killed a convict by whom 
you were attacked, but does not know the 
name of the convict. Mrs. Bradstock knows 
that her husband, a convict, was killed in a 
struggle by a gentleman whom he had at- 
tacked, but she does not know the name of the 
gentleman. Mrs. Bradstock is resident on our 
property, and is constantly seen and talked to 
by Ellen. You, Frank Scorrier, constitute a 
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certain bond of union between these two 
women, inasmuch that you were with Ellen 
when she first saw Mrs. Bradstock ; that Mrs. 
Bradstock went out in the ship with you; 
that Ellen, when Mrs. Bradstock retumed, 
frequently spoke to her about you ; and that 
now and recently, as I understand, you have 
proposed to do a very liberal act in educating 
Mrs. Bradstock's child, partly out of compas- 
sion for the woman, partly because you thiük 
it would please Ellen. What more likely than 
that in one of their conversations, Mrs. Brad- 
stock, who has hitherto only spoken vaguely 
and generally of her husband as a misguided 
man, whom she still undoubtedly laments, was 
to enter more into detail about the manner of 
his life, and more especially about the manner 
of his death, and that Ellen should at once 
recognise in him the hitherto anonymous con- 
vict who feil by your hand ?' 

' Yes,' Said Frank ; ' and then — ' 
'My good fellow, your sensibility must have 
been strangely blinded within the last few 
minutes. Don't you see that Ellen would be 
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excessively annoyed that her lover, part and 
parcel of whose being she was about to become, 
should not merely have left her in ignorance 
of his connection with the Bradstock family , 
but should have dared to avoid the real mo- 
tive, a most laudable one, which induced 
him to exercise his generosity on his little 
wife?' 

^Yes,' said Frank hesitatingly, ^I think 
she would have cause to be annoyed at that.' 

' And she would be, I teil you, my dear 
fellow — most confoundedly annoyed. Women 
do not in the least appreciate or understand 
the reticence which prompts a man in those 
matters, as we do.' 

* It is not for me, sir, to say anything in 
my own praise, more especially in a matter of 
this kind,' said Frank, after a little pause; 
* but if you only knew how I have endeavoured 
to atonc for that unlucky blow, which was a 
question of my life against his ; and a knife 
slipped into my hand without my knowing how, 
and I saved my life by taking his. But I have 
tried to makc what reparation I could since ; 
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indeed, I have. Before I left for the gold- 
diggings, I sought out his widow at Sydney ; 
found she was at the lowest ebb through 
poverty and misfortune; gave her money to 
pay her passage to England, and sent a farther 
sum sufficient to make her a small weekly 
allowance to my own lawyer in England. All 
this was done without my appearing m the 
matter; but I have heard from her own Ups 
that all went well, and that that little sum of 
money — it was but little, but it was part of my 
all — was instrumental in saving her. I — .' 

' My dear Frank, I think you are one of 
the best fellows in the world. Eeparation, 
indeed ! — unlucky blow ! When a blood- 
thirsty villain has got you down on the floor, 
with every Intention of taking your life, and 
you give him what he meant for you, I don't 
see that there is anything to be ashamed of, 
or any cause for reparation. Those are my 
sentiments. Women are brought up more 
gently, and perhaps may think diflferently. 
But, however, my advice to you is to make 
a clean breast of it to Ellen, so far as this 
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George Bradstock is concerned. Teil her 
that he was the man who sought her lover's 
life, and that she must never let Mrs. Brad- 
stock know what great reason the family who 
have so befriended her have to feel bitterly 
against him. That's the way to put it, I 
think ; there is a nice entanglement of sense 
and sentiment in that argument, which will 
exactly suit a woman.' 

' I am very much obliged to you for your 
good counsel, Mr. Womersley/ said Frank, 
offering his hand to the old gentleman ; * and 
I wül take an early opportunity of foUowing 
it.' 

*You may depend upon it, I am right,' 
Said the other, meeting his grasp ; * and you 
will find when you have once done so, and 
there is no longer any reason for mystery be- 
tween you, this gloomy cloud which I have 
complained of will pass away from your 
spirits, and you will be quite your own seif 
again.' 

Frank nodded and smiled. He trusted 
it would be as he said; it would not be his 
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fault if he did not prove he had yet sufficient 
energy to be gay. 

But Mr. Womersley noticed, with dismay, 
that Frank, on that evening of his intended 
interview, was more dull and more preoccu- 
pied than ever. 



CHAPTER y. 



W?AT THE HANDS DID. 



In a half-lighted room, the only guest-room 
in a small country inn, a man sat crooning 
over the fire. The place was poorly but 
cleanly furnished, with a four-post bedstead, 
with white dimity curtains, a few chairs, a 
table, and in one comer a mattress and a 
couple of blankets, which looked as though 
they had been extemporised into a couch. 

It was a sick-room, apparently, for there 
were medicine bottles, some half fiUed, some 
empty on the mantelpiece ; and a small sauce- 
pan, into which the man looked from time to 
time, and stirred its contents, was simmering 
on the fire. The bed, too, was occnpied. 
The dimity curtains wcjre drawn, and inside, 
shrouded by them, recumbent on the bed lay 
a small figure. 
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Small, but by no means child-like or b^au- 
tiful; on the contrary, very old and very 
wizen-looking, yet with something of a rakish 
air given to it by the way in which its long 
tassel-bearing night-cap was perched upon the 
top of its head. But the skin under the night- 
cap was tight and contracted ; the eyes, as 
could be Seen even under the closed lids, were 
hollow and sunken; the cheek-bones pro- 
truded ; the cheeks were thin, wan, and blood- 
less; the teeth were tight- set beneath the 
blanched lips,, and the chin was peaked. There 
had never been much, bodily speaking, of Mr. 
Pentweazle in his healthiest and most robust 
days. Now he looked more like those pre- 
parations which one sees in Surgeons' Hall, 
carefuUy preserved in bottles of spirits, than 
anything with life in it. 

The man who sat over the fire varied his 
occupation whilst stirring the saucepan by 
from time to time groaning, now long groans 
of forced resignation, now sharp groans of 
hatred and denunciation of the world in 
general ; by taking the candle from the table, 
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advancing with it to the bed, and peering in 
between the curtains at the sleepmg form be- 
fore hun, retuming with an extra groan of 
savageness, and communing with himself. 

* I wonder how much longer this game is 
going to last ? This is a pretty tidy way for 
a man to pass his life, this is, acting as sick- 
nurse to an old atomy like that, that's most 
perverse and contradictory ; that won't make 
up his mind either to get well or to die and 
to have done with it, and keeps a cove hang- 
ing on here ! I am afraid to leave him, and 
yet I am almost as much afraid to stay. One 
comfort he has got over that j abbering State. 
Enough to freeze your blood and give you 
the cold shivers down your back, that was, to 
listen to him, maundering on, now reading 
the advertisements of newspapers about pro- 
perty lost and money that had been stolen ; 
now about those nice blood-hounds that were 
chained up at night on the Spit over there ; 
now about the Yankee General and the Grab 
and Lobster, and the telegraph poles ! A 
nice jumble, always ending with shrieking 
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out, " Where is it — widere is it T and then off 
in a rattling fit again I He 's out of that at 
last; and the doctor said if he only puUed 
through that State, and kept quiet afterwards, 
he would hav^ a chance of Coming round. 

'I wonder,' continued Grogram — for it 
was he — ' whether it would have been better 
for me that he should have died or lived? 
Lived, I think, as things are just now; he 
hasn't got much money about him, that I 
know — I have been searching his pockets 
thoroughly. And he is a keen, long-headed 
little beggar as ever walked, and may be able 
to hit upon some notion as to who has col- 
lared this swag, and get hold of 'em, and 
make 'em stump up, at least part of it. Some- 
body has got it, that's piain enough ; no doubt 
about its being gone. It's lucky for this little 
man that we found that out before he was 
took with this illness, eise if I thought it had 
been all there ready to hand just for the 
trouble of getting, I don't think I should 
have resisted the temptation to pull one of 
the pillows across his face and leave it there 
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for a few minutes, and thus get rid of the 
partnership. Nobody would have been any 
the wiser, and I should have been doubly 
richer. But it wasn't so; the swag is gone, 
clean gone, and this little cove has got the 
pleasing reflection that I am on his hands for 
the rest of the time. 

* When he comes to himself, and I teil him 
all about it, he will feel like one of those little 
gals of five or six years old, that you see in 
country villages lugging about great big 
babies, half as big as themselves, and daren't 
put them down or leave them for a minute, 
for fear they get into mischief. That's what 
this little cove will feel about me ; and I shall 
stick to him, I will promise him, and holler 
out if I don't get my grub, and all I want at 
the proper time. He made a profitable In- 
vestment he did, when he first came to Ho- 
bart Town ; and he daren't split upon me, for 
fear he would have to go out there again, but 
in a very difierent position. Hallo ! What's 
that?' 

That was a feeble groan from the bed — it 
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was repeated twice before Grogram heard it. 
He, like most stupid men, never at once got 
up an idea ; but had feeble notions of its being 
the wind, or a cat in the garden, not compre- 
hending what it was. Then he took up the 
candle, and tumed down the mck with one 
of his big fingers, to make it burn more 
brigh^tly, and advanced towards the bed. He 
sat at the side, pulled back one of the cur- 
tains, and let the rays of light fall upon the 
little man, who was awake, and his eyes were 
open, Standing out big and bright from his 
iUness. They blinked at the unaccustomed 
glare, and Grogram had sense enough to 
shade the candle with his great hands before 
he spoke. 

* Hallo !' he said, as he endeavoured to 
speak softly; but his big, compressed voice 
rumbled about the room like the wind in the 
chimney. ' Hallo ! you are awake, are you, 
sir?' 

' ITes,' Said Mr. Pentweazle, in the thin- 
nest voice ; his tones had never been strong, 
but now they sounded like a pitch-pipe blown 
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by a child. * I am awake ; I must have been 
asleep for some time.' 

' You have,' said Grogram shortly; ^for a 
fortnight; 

' What !' cried Mr. Pentweazle, with suffi- 
cient nervous energy to raise himself up ; but 
falling immediately forward flat on bis face, 
like a Punch. 

Grogram placed one of bis big hands un- 
demeath him, and with more gentleness than 
might have been expected, laid him back in a 
recumbent position. 

' You have been asleep for a fortnight,' he 
Said; 'leastways, you have been ill for that 
time.' 

' 111 !' said Mr. Pentweazle^ in a squeak, 
which was much like Punch, as on the for- 
mer occasion. 

^ Very ill,' said Grogram ; * very nigh upon 
hooking it. I thought your ticket was took, 
and by the down line too.' 

Mr. Pentweazle was silent for a few mo- 
ments after this announced disclosure; then 
he said, 
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*Where am I?' 

' You are in the little inn at the railway- 
station, Truro/ said Grogram. ^When you 
were first took bad I was as helpless as a 
baby, and didn't know what to do with you. 
Then the clerk at the Station, Gwynruthin, 
you remember — ' 

. Mr. Pentweazle gave a convulsive kick 
agatQst the bed. 

*Lie still! None o' that — it's bad for 
you. The clerk he said you had mentioned 
Mr. M'Pherson, the Superintendent of the 
line — ^perhaps he knew something of you ; so 
we telegraphed to Mr. MTherson, and he 
was very kind, and came down, and had you 
fetched up to this place, where he said he had 
first Seen you; and here you have been ever 
stnce.' 

'And that's a fortnight ago?' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

'Eather better,' said Grogram stolidly; 
^ a fortnight and three days.' 

' And I have been ill all that time ?' 

' You have indeed been very ill. I ought 
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to know, for I have never left this blessed 
room, except about half-a-dozen times, for 
five minutes at a timc, when I could stand it 
no longcr, and was that stuffed up and dying 
for a smoke, that I was glad to havo one in 
the stable-yard.' 

' And you have been my nurse ?' said the 
little man feebly. 

' Ay, ay ; I, and no one eise.' 

'You are a good fellow, Grogram,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle, stretching out his thin hand. 

' Well, I don't know that there was much 
good-fellowship about it, though of course I 
should not have stuck to you as I have done 
in this way ; but the faet is, I did not think 
it quite wise to let any one eise hear all you 
said. You was light-headed, you know, and 
you talked a power of nonsense.' 

'Ah,' said the little man, 'I suppose I 
did.' 

' Ah,' said Grogram, ' you did indeed. . I 
thought T should have busted onee. One 
moming when the doctor came he tried to 
talk to you. " Where do you feel any pain ?'' 
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says he. "Where my wires is broke," says 
you. "Where's that?' says he. "By the 
eleventh pole/' says you. "By the what?" 
says he. " By the eleventh pole," says you. 
" Dig, dig, dig ! Never mind the stay." 
" He's off his head," said the doctor to me. 
"We shall have to put a strait - waistcoat 
on him," he said. " You won't find one small 
enough," I said. " One of your strait-waist- 
coats would make a suit of clothes for him. 
Just bring me a sheet of brown paper," I 
said, " and a bit of string, and TU soon tie 
him up in a way that he can't hurt himself, 
nor anybody eise neither." ' 

* Ah,' said Mr. Pentweazle feelmgly, * won- 
derfiilly humorous creature ! What wit, what 
refinement! I don't think I can say much 
mcre. I should like to go to sleep.' 

' That's about the best thing you can do,' 
said Grogram. ' Have some of this,' pouring 
some of the contents of the saucepan into a 
cup. ' Drink it off, and go to sleep ; for I 
want it almost as bad as you do, and we mll 
have a little more conversation to-morrow.' 
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The improved Symptoms that Mr. Pent- 
weazle had exhibited he had renewed on the 
succeeding day. The doctor on his visit 
foimd the delirium gone ; the worst trace of 
the iUness had departed, and it was only ne- 
cessary now to keep the patient quiet, and to 
build up his strength as much as possible. 
There was no air, the doctor remarked, more 
likely to do this than that of Liskeard, and 
to improve and every way benefit him than 
that in which the patient now found him- 
self, 

It was noticeable that this idea did not 
correspond with that first communicated by 
the doctor when he was called in. He then 
Said that the best thing that could possibly 
be done was to get Mr. Pentweazle conveyed 
to his home without farther delay; but this 
was before Grogram had overhauled the Con- 
tents of the invalides pocket-book, and proved 
— not merely to the landlord, but to the me- 
dical attendant — that there was quite suffi- 
cient to recompense them for any pains or 
trouble that they might be put to. 
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So the next day Mr. Pentweazle talked 
with a voice less like Punch's squeak, and sat 
up with a considerably stronger amount of 
backbone than tbat populär performer usually 
exhibits. The doctor had wamed Grogram 
against allowing him to become at all excited, 
and that worthy man was dismally afraid lest 
his companion should conunence to lead off 
on the topic which he knew was dearest to 
both their hearts. He therefore did as well 
as he could in discussing the weather, the 
doctor, the place, the landlord, or any other 
subject which he could rake up ; and Mr. 
Pentweazle replied attentively and with in- 
terest — at first dutifully. At last, however, 
the little man lay his thin chip of a band 
upon his companion's broad wrist, and said to 
him quietly, 

'I know what you are doing, my good 
fellow, and why you do it ; but it is not of 
the smallest use. I know you are endeavour- 
ing to make me talk upon every possible sub- 
ject but Gwynruthin and the eleventh tele- 
graph post ; but if, as you allow^ yourself. 
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that I persisted in talking about them to the 
doctor when I was out of my senses, it is un- 
likely that I can possibly refrain ^ from men- 
tioning them to you, and askmg you all about 
them, now that I am so far myself again. 
Depend upon it, that this smothered steam- 
pipe, battened down, is extremely dangerous, 
and calculated to cause a general blow-up of 
the System. Give it a safety-valve, and all 
will be right.' 

' The doctor said — ' began Grogram. 

'Never mind the doctor,' said the little 
man quietly. ' You are not a man of much 
appreciation and Observation yourself ; but I 
am sure, from the expression on your face 
this morning, you have come to the same 
conclusion that I have — that, excepting in 
matters of professional learning, the doctor is 
an ass.' 

Mr. Grogram was so tickled with this re- 
mark, that he burst out into a loud guffaw, 
which was probably calculated to do his pa- 
tient more härm than a large amount of 
conversation. 
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' He ain't much better than a sawney,' he 
Said, ' the doctor ain't ; he couldn't make out 
about that wire and the eleventh pole. When 
I think of that, I am ready to burst agam.' 

* I cannot make out about it myself, Gro- 
gram,' Said Mr. Pentweazle; ^and you must 
begin by giving me the dosest information. 
Now, mind, don't think of hiding anything 
from me because you imagine I am ill. I 
shall be infinitely worse if I think you are 
deceiving me, and that I am thereby hindered 
from deliberating over the best plan to be 
taken by us. My brain will be füll of thought 
and project, whether you teil me truth or 
not; and it would be infinitely better that 
those thoughts and projects should be di- 
rected towards some really definite result, 
than wasted in what might prove to be ab- 
surd speculations.' 

'There is something in that,' said Gro- 
gram doubtfully. 

'There is something in everything I say,' 
said the little man, ' depend upon that. My 
wits have been wool-gathering, I know ; but 
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they are all right again now. Though not 
strong, thpy are beginning to be mighty clear, 
and will serve our purpose. You will find 
the head, my good friend, is quite ready to 
take command of the hands again ; so teil me, 
in the first place — and mind you have no 
hesitation in telling the truth, especially about 
this — am I right in the recoUection that we 
dug at the place where you asserted the trea- 
sure to be hidden? 

'Where the treasure was hidden/ inter- 
rupted Grogram. 

' My good friend, we must be lawyer-like 
and exact in our phrases, even to each other : 
where you asserted the treasure to be hidden, 
and that it was not there?' 

' Quite right,' said Grogram. 

'Not a trace of it?' 

'Not a scrap. The hole was there; the 
rucks where the side of the ehest had fitted 
into the hole ; the bar of iron, drove almost 
home by George Bradstock to mark the place 
— all those were there, but the ehest and the 
stuff that was in it were gone.' 
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* It was when I saw that that I was taken 
Ul? 

^Exactly; you feil down on your back, 
and went off foaming at the mouth like a 
dog.' 

^Whatdidyoudothen?' 

* I-poured some of your own brandy down 
your throat, and threw some of the water 
which I got out of a puddle in my hat into 
your fece. When I saw you Coming to, as it 
were, I left you lying quiet, and I set to 
work, and shovelled back all the earth that I 
had dug out of the hole again, and stamped 
it in tight, and clamped it down with a shovel ; 
and I scored the place, and threw about the 
clay, and I set it all hard with the pick, and 
trampled it into holes and puddles, and made 
it just like the rest up the line ; for I thought 
it was better to leave no trace of where we 
had been that night.' 

'Really most admirableP murmured Mr. 
Pentweazle. 'There is no doubt, with rea- 
sonable patience, I shall make something of 
this person before I have done.' 
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Grogram tumed his ear to his chieftain's 
lips, but not catching the words, or not un- 
derstanding their meaning, he continued : 

' Then I picked you up, and hoisted you 
upon my back, and carried you along to the 
hut, where I laid you down on that paper 
bed you had made, and gave you another 
drink of brandy, and watched by you until 
the train with the clerk came ; and I told 
him, and he told the guard to telegraph to 
Mr. MTherson when they got to Fahnouth ; 
and the rest of it you know.' 

*What did the clerk, or Mr. M'Pherson, 
or any of them eise say about my illness ?' 

' What did they say ? — that they was very 
sorry for it.' 

* Yes, that of course,' said the little man, 
with Irritation. *But how did you account 
for it to them — what did you say?' 

' Ah, that's the way to put it,' said Gro- 
gram, with a certain amount of pride. ' It's 
what I Said you should have asked. Lor' 
bless you, I pitchcd them a splendid tale ; said 
you was one of those stränge nervous sort of 
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coves, and that your brains was so tight 
packed in your body that the least jar upset 
'em. They seemed to think that this was 
likely ; and they said it was sleeping in that 
damp hut, or catching cold perhaps, or, any- 
ways, leading a hard life such as you wasn't 
accustomed to, had done your business, and 
knocked your legs from under you.' 

' Yes/ murmured Mr, Pentweazle, shut- 
ting his eyes again; 'that was clever, cer- 
tainly clever. And now, once again — the 
treasure is not there?' 

' Not one mag of it — ^not one scrap of gold, 
not one twopenny brass pin of jewelry — all 
gone !' 

* And you will swear it was there?' 

' I wiU, by— ' 

' That's enough. Then it has been found 
and removed by some one who has been there 
before us.' 

' I have no doubt about it.' 

' And did you find anything calculated to 
give US the smallest clue to the person by 
whom this could have been done ?' 
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* Not the smallest in the world/ said Gro- 
gram. Then he suddenly shouted, ' Stay !'— 
dropping bis voice again, he added, * I found 
the broken half of a spade, with something 
stamped upon it/ 

' What was it ? 

* I don't know ; I didn't look, or I have 
forgot !' 

* You did not leave that broken half 
there ? 

' No ; I brought it with me. I have got it 
in my kit downstairs.' 

' Go down and fetch it, my good friend,' 
said the little man quietly. * It is not worth 
much as yet, but it may lead us to the detec- 
tion of the person who has robbed us of what 
I honestly conceive to be our inheritance.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



A HANDLE TO A NAME. 



Grogbam was some time absent from the 
room ; but bis absence did not cause Mr. 
Pentweazle tbat amount of annoyance which 
bis general State of irritability might bave led 
one to suppose. The fact was, tbat tbe litde 
man was ratber glad to bave a few minutes 
to bimself. He always liked to go tbrougb 
tbe process of tbinking-out any difficult plan 
or project wben be was quite alone. Tbe 
presence even of Grogram— dull, silent, and 
stupid as be was — annoyed bim, and pre- 
vented, as be tbougbt, tbe proper flow of bis 
fancy. He bad notbing now but to project 
or plan. Wbat be bad to do first was, bow 
be was to endeavour to realise to bimself tbe 
importance of Grogram's news, and its proper 
effect. 
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It was gone, then, all gone. This plan, 
with which he had busied himself for so many 
months, and in the pursuit of which he had 
spent so much money, was gone, vanished, 
blotted out for ever, as marks on a slate are 
wiped out by a wet sponge. This scheme, 
which was to have been his masterpiece, on 
the fulfilment of which he would have been 
able to retire from all fiiture work at a much 
earlier period and with a much larger fortune 
than he had ever deemed probable, — ^this not- 
able scheme had coUapsed like a bubble, and 
he was left there, weaker and poorer, without 
a fragment of hope that he might recover 
his lost time, or any portion of the money 
which, so certain had he been of acquiring 
it, he had already looked upon as his. Stay; 
that could be said about the time certainly, 
but not yet YA\h equal certainty about the 
money. 

Not yet would the little man fully believe 
that Grogram's account of the proceedings 
between himself and Bradstock was strictly 
true ; that the treasure had been buried there 
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by them as he described, and that when they 
made their way to the place he fully expected 
to find it. 

This was not the result of any passing 
thought : he had given the subject long and 
eamest deliberation ; and in Hobart Town, 
before he had finally determined upon efFect- 
ing Grogram's escape, he had tried him in 
all sorts of ways, by insidiously devised ques- 
tions and traps and pitfalls, where the trea- 
sure was concealed. The little man had not 
ceased to probe him, to see if he could not 
detect any conflicting statement or any altera- 
tion in the original version of the story. No ; 
Grogram had stuck to his part manfully, and 
had told it in such a stupid but bold sort of 
way, that Mr. Pentweazle thoroughly believed 
it. 

That having been admitted, there was no 
alternative but to allow that it had been 
Stolen. Grogram admitted this, and seemed 
entirely to think that there was an end to 
the matter. But Mr. Pentweazle was cast in 
a very different mould from Grogram; and 
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as he lay there in bis bed, and thought all 
these matters out, bis old energy seemed to be 
retuming to bim witb bis reviving bealtb, and 
be seemed somewbat astonisbed and asbamed 
tbat bis bodily weakness sbould bave been 
,so great as to permit bim to give way as be 
did wben tbe sbock of tbe loss first feil upon 
bim. 

* Irretrievably gone ? — nonsense ! Tbe 
place bas been robbed decidedly ; but a trea- 
sure of tbat amount and of tbat peculiar 
form was not easily got rid of, stowed away, 
and bidden/ 

No one knew tbe place of its deposit save 
Bradstock and Grogram : of tbat Mr. Pent- 
weazle was perfectly sure. Now Bradstock 
was dead ; tbere was no question about tbat. 
Mr. Pentweazle bad bis knowledge of tbat 
fact, not by any newspaper report, wbicb 
migbt bave been forged ; not by any moutb- 
to-moutb story, wbicb migbt bave been set in 
circulation for certain purposes. Tbe little 
man bimself bas seen an eye-witness of tbe 
struggle wbicb resulted so fatally, and it was 
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a matter of public notoriety, about which there 
could be no mistake. 

So, Bradstock being gone, Grogram was 
left alone as the sole depositary of the secret ; 
and he had taken care to make Grogram's 
interest identical with bis own. Besides, had 
Grogram had any desire to play him falsa, 
he would have lacked the opportmiity; for, 
to the expiration of the day on which Mr. 
Pentweazle had first gone to Gwjmruthin, 
Grogram had been constantly mider his eye, 
as he knew perfectly well; and no commu- 
nication, personally or by letter, could have 
passed between him and any stranger with- 
out Mr. Pentweazle's cognisance. No; Gro- 
gram's conduct he believed to be Square 
and honest throughout the matter, and he 
should Start with his deHberations and de- 
cision founded on that basis. 

That being the case, then, it resulted that 
the finding of the treasure must have been 
accidental. Being accidental, the luck most 
probably would have happened to some one 
Kving in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
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was out of reason to imagine that any stran- 
ger, in the mere course of his wanderings, 
should have been led into the field, and have 
hit upon the exact spot where there lay a 
hidden treasure which would render him in- 
dependent for life. No ; it must have been 
some one who was employed in the neigh- 
bourhood — some fann-labourer, perhaps, who 
might have been engaged in the tillage of 
that very field, and who had nnconsciously 
Struck upon the place. 

On farther reflection the little man dis- 
missed this idea. The field, as he perfectly 
well recollected, was not cultivated close up 
to the bank, a space of some six feet being 
leffc between the bank and the nearest furrow. 

Besides, even if all of it had been tilled 
in any previous time since the erection of the 
telegraph posts, there was the stay. He had 
forgotten that; the ploughman would not 
have thought of removing that, though he 
might have led his furrow up to and beyond 
it; and he recoUected, with delight, that the 
spot where Grogram commenced his labour 
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on that eventful night was exactly under the 
stay. 

Again, no person in the position of an 
agricultural labourer could possibly have hit 
upon such a discovery, and kept it to himself. 
The first sovereign which he had brought to 
the surface he would immediately have taken 
off to the beerhouse, and become intoxicated ; 
and in that confiised State, his secret wonld 
have been wrung from him. Then there 
would have been a question of treasure trove, 
and long para^aphs in newspapers, and pro- 
bably legal proceedings, and it would have 
caused every sort of notoriety and excite- 
ment, which he could not have failed to 
hear of. 

A new thought, and a brilliant one ! What 
was that that the landlord of the tavem at 
Truro, the very place in which he was now 
lying, had told him that morning when he 
first spoke to him about some alterations 
having been made on the line of railway ? 
Yes, he recoUected now ! The landlord had 
Said that the line, which was formerly a single 
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one, had been altered, and a fresh set of 
raus laid down, and that within six months 
of that very time. That would account for 
it, then. 

The nawies who were employed to make 
the new line had lived in the huts, similar to 
that one in which he had passed two nights. 
The landlord had said they were regularly 
encamped in the neighbourhood, and were 
probably there for months. What more likely 
than that one of those, in his leisure time, 
in the evening, when work was over, or on 
a Sunday, might have strayed into the fields, 
and being attracted by something, or having 
some marvellous luck, might have hit upon 
the place, and discovered the treasure ? 

Then as to the disposal of it! These 
nawies must not be confoimded with mere 
agricultural labourers ; they are men of a 
very different calibre. Some of them were 
men of education — loose, idle, dissipated fel- 
lows, who had fallen from their proper posi- 
tion, and losing character, had nothing but 
their bodily strength by which to gain their 
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living. Some were shrewd, long-headed 
Scotchmen, who did not mind the hard life, 
and to whom the large pay was an attraction. 

A man of either of these classes would 
have been able, to a certain extent, to take 
means to render bis discovery val nable. He 
would have been sufficiently clever not to 
have blabbed about it, but would have gone 
straight to bis ganger, or even to the con- 
tractor for the work, and they would have 
kept the secret to themselves, and shared the 
plunder, just as he and Grogram had intended 
to do. They would have ample opportuni- 
ties for the possessing themselves of it piece- 
meal, taking a bit now and a bit then, during 
the length of time that their work would keep 
them in the place ; and the character of that 
work would fully account for their being out 
at all times and hours, and for sending their 
ordinary comrades to any other part of the 
line when they wished to be alone together, 
and work in secret. 

Yes, that was it ! Mr. Pentweazle thought 
he had hit the right notion at last, and bis 
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great eyes were glaring with triumph as Gro- 
gram entered the room. 

*You seem in great force this moming, 
guvner,' said that worthy, with a sarcastic 
grin. ^ You have been dreaming since . I 
have been out of the room, have you ; and 
hit upon the place where the coves as took 
our money has been and hid it ?' 

*No/ said Mr. Pentweazle, *I have not. 
I have been tuming everything over in con- 
. nection with the affair, from first to last, in 
my mind.' 

* Ah, and so have I ; and the result, I 
imagine, is pretty much what was the result 
with me — just nothing at all,' said Grogram. 

*In the first place,' said Mr. Pentweazle, 
. sitting up in bed, and propping himself on 
his elbow, ' I beg leave to differ from your 
assertion that you have a mind at all; and 
in the second place, I certainly don't allow 
that I have come to the conclusion that you 
name/ 

* Rides rusty,' said Grogram, to himself. 
' Out of temper, the guvner is ! That ain't 
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a bad sign with him; he's generally füll of 
mischief when he is very cross, and mischief s 
what's wanted, at least, according to my cal- 
culations, at this tum of the affair. Well, 
sir/ he continued, aloud, ^what is your no- 
tion of the affair T 

' My notion is this, Grogram : that what- 
ever may have been your previous career, 
and whatever may be your present inclina- 
tions, — and that you are a great rascal, I 
have not the smallest doubt, — your conduct 
in this matter has been loyal and true. The 
money was placed there by you and Brad- 
stock, and wh^ you took me to the spot, 
you fully expected to find it.' 

^ That's right — that's true enough/ said 
Grogram. ' I don't brag about honesty, but 
I can say, as which is right, that in this busi- 
ness I have done my duty, and — 

' Yes,' said Mr. Pentweazle, ^ that's just 
what I have said; but while you have been 
doing your duty, and have been loyal and 
true, and I have been plotting and planning, 
in Order that we shall avail ourselves of all 
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this morality and goodness, somebody has 
been to the eleventh telegraph post at Gwyn- 
ruthin, and stolen the money.' 

'Yes/ Said Grogram, with an attempt at 
looking wise; 'that's so.' 

' The thing to be done is to find out who 
that person is,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

'I don't say quite so much about that,' 
Said Grogram. * I didn't quite hold with you 
when you said that before. I am not one as 
thinks much about revenge, or anything of 
that sort. While we was trying to revenge 
ourselves upön this cove who has taken our 
swag, we might be employing our time to 
much more profit, in doing a little burglary, 
or smashing, or horse-chaunting, or some- 
thing in that way. You're a tremendous 
long-headed cove, you are, and I should think 
you might have no end of schemes in your 
brain for turning a dishonest penny.' 

' You are very good,' said Mr. Pentweazle, 
* and I am very much obliged to you for the 
compliment ; but I think your proposition 
scarcely suits me. As to burglary, I am not 
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quite the figure for the part ; and I am afraid 
I should not make much hand at either of the 
genteel occupations you were good enough to 
mention. As to the rest of your remarks, 
they were simply rubbish.' 

^ It's you that are complimentary now/ 
grumbled Grogram. 

' I mean what you said about revenge/ 
explained the Httle man. *You don't ima- 
gine, my good sir, for one moment, that my 
object in finding out who had anticipated us 
m our little plot for the removal of that pro- 
perty would be to revenge myself on them. 
So far, I am entirely with you in thinking 
that revenge is a useless pursuit, the gratifi- 
cation of which very seldom pays. But I 
have a far different reason for wishing to 
discover this person or persons, as they say 
in the law. They have, doubtless, acted 
exactly as we intended to act, acquired their 
property surreptitiously, and are keeping the 
faet of the acquisition secret. But if we once 
found out who they were, we could be down 
upon them at once, and cry ''halves." If 
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they refused, we could give Information to 
the police, or threaten to do.' 

* I couldn't/ Said Grograin. 

' Well, no, perhaps not exactly. When I 
made that remark, I had temporarily forgot- 
ten some little circumstances in your former 
career ; but / could, of course, and I act as 
mach for you as mjself.' 

' There is something in that,' said Gro- 
gram slowly. 

' Something in it !' echoed the little man. 
* I should rather think there was. There is 
something like twelve thousand pounds in it, 
if I only once get hold of the lucky man. It 
will be only half what we originally intended 
to have, to be sure,' he continued ; ' but it 
will have been realised for us without any 
trouble, that's one consolation.' 

'All you say is right,' said Grogram. 'The 
head thinks it out, and all the hands has to 
do is to help the head. Now, then, to find 
out the parties.' 

'I have been thinking it carefuUy over,' 
said the little man, ' and have sonie idea I 
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have hit upon the right track. When I first 
came to this house, at the time when I left 
you behind m Exeter, the landlord here men- 
tioned to me that a set of nawies had been 
employed in altering the line by Gwynruthin 
from a Single to a double line of rails. They 
had been encamped in huts similar to the one 
where you found me, and had been there for 
some months. It strikes me as being very 
possible that one of those gentry is the per- 
petrator of what I may describe as this most 
audacious robbery.' 

And Mr. Pentweazle then proceeded to 
explain in detail the reasons which we have 
already recorded for inducing him to arrive 
at this notion. 

Grogram listened attentively, and when 
the little man had come to the end of his 
narrative, he said: 

'I should think what you say is very 
ükely to be the case. I ain't good at think- 
ing out such matters ; it ain't my part of the 
partnership ; but it looks to me likely enough. 
Whafs to be done next?' 
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^The first thing to be done,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, after a few minutes' considera- 
tion, ' is for me to get well enough to move 
about; for I don't see that much can be 
accomplished until I get upon my legs again, 
though I am able to send you about to cer- 
tain places, and get some necessary informa- 
tion. First, we will have a talk with the 
landlord, and get him to repeat that story 
that he told me, and give us a little more 
detail; then you can go to Mr. MTherson, 
and ask him whether the men who did that 
Job on the Gwynruthin line are still all ganged 
together, and where the gang is working at 
the present time. By that time, I hope to 
be well enough to foUow them up. We can 
Start off, and see them personally ; and I don't 
think, after a little face-to-face talk to them, 
I shall be long in doubt as to whether any of 
them has anticipated our luck, or which of 
them it is.' 

* All right,' Said Grogram. * 0, by the 
by' — ^fumbling in his pocket — ' here's that bit 
of the handle of the broken spade which I 
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told you I found in the hole; you may as 
well have a look at it.' 

^ Why, bless my soul !' said the little man, 
with the greatest irritation ; ' do you mean to 
say you have had this in your pocket all this 
time, and have not produced it before ? Didn't 
you go away on purpose to fetch it? Is 
there no possibility that it may prove a most 
important link in the evidence which we are 
endeavouring to get together ? — and yet you 
stand there quietly, and suflfer me to talk 
on without making the least offer to pro- 
duce it.' 

^ I forgot it, guvner ; that's what it was,' 
Said Grogram apologeticaUy. 'Here it is; 
take it, and have a look at it now.' 

' The idea of a man forgetting that he had 
such an enormous implement as that in his 
pocket V said Mr. Pentweazle, holding it out 
in his hand. 

It was the top of the spade handle, com- 
plete in the grasp, but broken off sharp just 
where the stock fitted into the iron. Imme- 
diately under the hole for the hand were 
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bumt in wood these letters — * R. P. ;' under- 
neath them, * P. H., 54/ 

Mr. Pentweazle regarded this fragment 
very intently. ^ R. P. — P. H., 54/ he mut- 
tered to himself. 'Now, I wonder what 
R. P.— P. H. stood for?' 

* R. P./ Said Grogram, who had over- 
heard him. * R. P. might stand for Rum old 
Pentweazle;' and he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

* Yes/ Said Mr. Pentweazle, when he had 
finished, 'it might, or for Retumed Prisoner I' 

Grogram's face tumed livid. 
' You See, I can have my joke as well as 
you, my friend,' said the little man quietly. 



CHAPTER VIL 



LAYING A GHOST. 



SoME days had elapsed since Mr. Womersley 
had spoken to Frank Scorrier, and received 
the young man's promise that he would teil 
Ellen that Mrs. Bradstock was the widow of 
the man who had attacked him, and whom he 
had killed in self-defence. But as yet Frank 
had not fulfilled his promise — had not, in- 
deed, taken any Steps to obtain a lengthened 
interview with Ellen, at which his confession 
might easily have been made. 

They were together much as usual, though 
Ellen was necessarily much engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for her wedding — ^the date of 
which had been suggested, though not ac- 
tually fixed — for the alterations which that 
event would necessarily cause in the house- 
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hold, aud in providing for her uncle's comfort 
during the short time which she would be 
away on her honeymoon. This occupatioii 
gave Frank an excuse for not having fulfilled 
his promise ; but the truth was, that he 
seemed to have some stränge Indisposition to 
touch upon the subject. All was so happy 
between them as it then stood, that it seemed 
a pity to let loose any element which might 
prove of a conflicting nature; and as to the 
information to be aflforded, Ellen was per- 
fectly aware of what had happened, and of the 
circumstances under which it had happened ; 
while the mere fact as to who or what the 
man might have been, Frank argued to him- 
self, could not have much influence on her. 

To be sure, it would be sufficiently awk- 
ward, if she unintentionally mentioned that 
fiict to Mrs. Bradstock — ^if Mrs. Bradstock 
went through the process known as putting 
two and two together, discovered that her 
husband and the convict were the same per- 
son, and made Ellen acquainted with her dis- 
covery. It would also be advisable, Frank 
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thought, that Mrs. Bradstock should not re- 
cognise in him the man by whose band her 
husband feil. She was now in tbe belief that 
he had been killed in the course of a struggle 
with the police; and it was better that she 
should attribute his death to those officers, 
who, to a certain extent, were, from their 
Position, absolved from the consequences of 
such unpleasant deeds, rather than to accredit 
with the act a person with whom she was 
likely to be brought into tolerably close con- 
tact during the remainder of their respective 
lives. 

That the act was committed in self-de- 
fence, everybody who knew him would be 
quite ready to testify, and Mrs. Bradstock 
was well acquainted with the desperate cha- 
racter of her late husband. 

But notwithstanding all this, she had 
manifested a tender regard for his memory, 
and was quite likely to look with passive dis- 
like, if not with a. more active feeling, upon 
the man who had deprived him of his life. It 
was an unpleasant subject, and Frank hated 
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it from the bottom of his heart. He raved 
openly about it when he was by himself, 
cursed the ill-luck which had brought Mrs. 
Bradstock to settle in those parts, objurgated 
the feelings which had made Ellen take so 
much interest in her, and was altogether re- 
markably peevish and discontented. 

But it was a simple test of being com- 
pelled to choose between two evils, and Frank 
Scorrier decided that it would be better to 
teil Ellen hiinself, and endure such display of 
feeling as she might make when she learned 
the truth, rather than leave it to chance, 
which would convey the Information simul- 
taneously to her and Mrs. Bradstock, and thus 
produce an overpowering effect. 

Having decided, therefore, on his course, 
all that was left to do was to settle what time' 
would be best for putting it into action. Frank 
wisely thought, if the confession was to be 
made, he could not choose a better opportu- 
nity than the night before his departure for 
London ; for at that period Ellen, on the eve 
of parting with him for a little time, would 
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naturally be inclined to judge him with spe- 
cial lenience, while she and her uncle would 
have all the time of his absence to talk the ' 
matter over, and any little iU-effects which it 
might have would be blown away and dissi- 
pated before his return. 

The day previous to his joumey had ar- 
rived, and he had determined upon making 
the disclosure. That evening, as he was pass- 
ing the door of the Hbrary, which was open, 
he heard his own name called out, and look- 
ing in, saw Mr. Womersley seated there. The 
old gentleman beckoned him in, and motioned 
him to shut the door. 

' I äon't gather from Ellen's manner that 
you have spoken to her upon that subject 
which we had a talk about the other day, 
Frank,' said' he. ' I am sure, if you had, she 
would have said something to me about it, 
and I have not heard a word from her as 
yet.' 

^ No, sir,' said Frank, ' I have not yet done 
so, but I have several times sought for an op- 
portunity; but Ellen of late has been so very 
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much occupied with her various preparations 
for her marriage, and I myself have had let- 
ters to write and busmess to attend to, that 
we have not been thrown together so much 
as usual.' 

' That, too, I have noticed, and wanted to 
know its cause/ said the old gentleman. 
* There is no coohiess between you, I hope ? 
I am alluding to lovers' quarreis, of course. 
I remember my Latin grammar sufficiently to 
recoUect a line which there truly states that 
such quarreis are only the renewing of love. 
What I mean is, there is no coolness, no 
diminution of the feeling which recently so 
warmly inspired you both?' 

' Not the least in the world, thank heaven,' 
Said Frank eamestly ; ^ not the very smallest 
shadow has fallen upon us ! Only it has hap- 
pened just exactly as I teil you. However, 
to-night I shall certainly take, or make for 
myself, an opportunity. You know I am off 
to-morrow to .London, and I think it much 
better it should be done before I go.' 

' I perfectly agree with you,' said the old 
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gentleman, ^and am glad to hear you have 
arrived at this determination : you are going 
to London to settle with brokers about the 
final realisation of this property which you 
inherited from that eccentric character in the 
gold-fields?' 

' Yes, that's my object.' 

^Well, as I told you last night, I don't 
intend ever to interfere in your pecuniary 
matters or matrimonial arrangements. I 
don't want any settlement upon Ellen ; and 
if I have a wish that your Investments should 
be sound and profitable ones, it is only out of 
friendly feeling to you, my boy. So be care- 
ful; choose respectable brokers, follow their 
advice implicjtly, and don't be guided by any 
fancies which might come into your head. I 
say this, because I recollect in old days, 
Frank, you were rather of a speculative tum, 
which was shown, by the way, when you got 
out to Australia, by investing your capital in 
spades and picks instead of sheep, and by 
throwing in your chances with gamblers in- 
stead of squatters.' 
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Frank laughed rather uneasily. 

' You need not be afraid, sir. " A bumt 
child dreads the fire ;" and I have had a tho- 
rough sickening of any attempts at pitting 
my cleverness against the caution and expe- 
rience of others. The firm which conduets 
my broking Operations is one of the oldest 
and most respectable in the City, and they 
have instruetions to place my money in none 
but the soundest securities.' 

' So far, so good/ said the old gentleman. 
^ Now, I meant to ask you one more thing, 
which has Struck me as rather curious : that 
I have not heard you mention — not once even 
— since your retum the names of two people 
who before you went to Australia were cer- 
tainly your most valued friends. I mean Mr. 
Maunder and your cousin Tom Callow/ 

Frank frowned slightly as these names 
were mentioned to him ; but quickly said, 

'No, sir, I daresaynot. I don't think I 
have mentioned those names/ 

' I suppose you have seen or heard some- 
thing of them since your retum ?' 
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' No/ Said Frank, 'I cannot say I have/ 

^What a very extraordinary thing!' said 
the old gentleman. ^ May I ask why ? There 
am 1/ he added quickly, 'constantly saying 
that I don't wish to inquire into your pri- 
vate aflfairs, and perpetually asking you to 
give me reasons as to what you do or don't 
do!' 

^ I had a reason in this/ said Frank ; 
'though I scarcely know that it would be 
called a good one. The fact is, I avoid both 
my Cousin and my old friend the lawyer be- 
cause, before leaving England, actually on 
the night before going on board the Jason, 
we had a talk about my future, and what I 
should do with the money which I was taking 
out with me ; and they both of them strongly 
warned me in the most solemn manner to 
take care of it, and not to risk it — ^well, in 
the very way which I did.' 

' And you don't like telling them that you 
went against their waming, and that their 
prophecies came exactly true?' said the old 
gentleman. 

VOL. n. K 
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'No, I confess I shall feel rather shame- 
faced about it.' 

'My good fellow/ said Mr. Womersley, 
* you have not lived so long in the world as 
I have, and therefore you have not yet ac- 
quired the knowledge that says there is no- 
thing which is so wonderfully successful as 
success. If you had come back at the time 
that you had lost everything, they would 
have rated you soundly; as it is, they will 
probably laugh at you. But you must re- 
collect that those who win can afford to be 
laughed at, as well as laugh; and that those 
who laugh last laugh longest/ 

'Yes,' said Frank, apparently not quite 
convinced by this cogent line of argument, 
' yes ; but I don't think I should like to teil 
them, for all that.' 

*Then why teil them at all?' said Mr. 
Womersley. ' I thought you ought to go and 
see them; but I don't see any necessity for 
letting them know the manner in which you 
acquired your wealth.' 

*0 yes,' said Frank hurriedly, 'I think 
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that ought to be known. There might be 
people who knew me out there, and who had 
heard how unfortunate I was in my own spe- 
culations at the diggings. It would seem odd 
to them that I should return home prosperous 
and rieh, without aecounting for the change 
in my position/ 

' Well, that is as you think best. Of course 
I have no desire to press anything upon you 
that may be disagreeable to yourself. I only 
thought, on the oecasion of your wedding, 
I should be glad to see such old and true 
friends present, and I thought that you would 
share the feeling. However, as usual, I leave 
it entirely to you.' 

No more was said upon the matter, and 
Frank soon after left the old gentleman to 
himself. 

After dinner, when Mr. Womersley had 
settled down to his accustomed nap, Ellen 
kissed her band to Frank, and was about to 
leave the room, when he signed to her he 
was Coming with her, and followed her quickly 
out of the room. 
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'I was going to my room, Frank/ she 
Said. ' I have some matters which I want to 
attend to.' 

' No, not to-night, darling/ said he eam- 
estly, slipping her arm through his, and lead- 
ing her up and down the great hall, which 
they had all to themselves, * not to-night. It 
is my last night here for a week or ten days, 
recoUect ; and I won't allow you to leave me/ 
he Said, ' even if I had not something parti- 
cular to say to you.' 

' Do you think I have not recoUected that, 
Frank?' said Ellen. *Do you think I have 
not counted, night after night, as the days 
slipped by, with the knowledge that each one 
of them would bring nearer the time when 
you were going away from me ? I am afraid 
the Statement that I had matters to attend to 
in my room was merely an excuse, and that 
when I got there I should have done as I 
have done several times lately — sat down and 
had a good ,cry at the thought of your in- 
tended departure.' 

' My own darling,' said he, * you must re- 
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collect how Short a time I shaJl be away ; and 
when I once retum, we are never to part any 
more. I am glad I disappointed you of the 
cry to-night, though. It is better for you to 
have me holding your hand, and Walking by 
you, and telling you how devotedly I love 
you, and how dear you are to me — that is 
better than crying for me, is it not ?' 

*Yes, Frank,' said the girl simply, *it's 
better, and it's very nice. I know I am a 
little goose to give way as I do ; but somehow 
I don't like your going away. I have a sort 
of notion that something unpleasant will hap- 
pen here before you come back.' 

' Well, my child, what can possibly hap- 
pen that would aflfect us? You and your 
uncle are perfectly well, and there is nothing 
eise that I can see that could possibly be of 
the slightest interest to us.' 

' Is it absolutely necessary for you to go ?' 
Said Ellen. 

' Well, yes. I have business to attend to, 
deeds to sign, and that sort of thing, which 
certainly ought to be done before I get mar- 
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ried. Then your uncle wishes me to see one 
or two friends — Mr. Maunder, you know, and 
my Cousin Tom Callow — though I am not 
quite sure whether I shall do so or not. And 
then, you know, I must get some decent 
clothes to be mamed in ; it would never do 
for me to appear as your bridegroom in this 
slop suit, which I bought on my arriving in 
England, and have been wearing ever since.' 

' I am sure no one could possibly look so 
well in the finest clothes as you do in that 
slop suit, as you call it,' said the girl, looking 
up at him fondly; 'but you said you had 
something particular to say to me, dear. What 
was it?' 

' Well,' said Frank, ' it is something which 
you must know sooner or later; and I think 
it better that you should hear it from myself 
than I should chance its Coming to you by 
any ordinary Channel of gossip.' 

* 0, it's nothing dreadful, is it, Frank ?' 
said the girl, clinging to his arm. 'I cer- 
tainly don't feel myself just now ; for even 
these few words which you have said have 
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set my heart palpitating, and rendered me as 
nervous aad frightened as possible.' 

'No, my darling, nothing very dreadful; 
indeed it is only a small addition to some- 
thing which you knew before.' 

' Be quick and teil me !' said the girl. 
'Don't keep me in suspense, for I feiel my 
heart will burst !' 

^ Well, then, shortly : you know when you 
left me at Gravesend, the night before my 
sailing in the Jason, I was attacked by a con- 
vict, who tried to induce me to aid in his 
escape, and when I refused, endeavoured to 
murder me ?' 

Ellen made a slight sign of acquiescence. 

^You know, too, that in the struggle, 
when he had got me down on the ground, 
and was kneeling upon me, and when I ima- 
gined that every moment was my last, my 
hand, in groping upon the floor, Struck upon 
something, which turned out to be a knife 
which had fallen from the table, and that 
with that knife I dealt him a blow which re- 
leased me, but gave him his death wound ?' 



^ 
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* Yes/ Said the girl in a low voice, * I 
know all that. It was very horrible, but you 
could not help it ; and if you had not done 
it, you would have been killed^ my darling, 
and I should never have seen you again. 
yes, I know it all, I know it all !' 

^ But what you don't know, my child, and 
what I have brought you here for the ex- 
press purpose of telling you, is that the man 
who attacked, and who feil under those cir- 
cumstances, was Mrs. Bradstock's husband.' 

' Great heavens !' said Ellen ; * that is 
news indeed !' 

She did not faint or cry out, or show 
any special signs of womanly weakness, but 
her legs trembled beneath her, and she sank 
down on a seat which was fixed against the 
wall. Frank sat down beside her. 

'You have heard from Mrs. Bradstock,' 
he continued, 'that her husband was a bad 
man, and not merely treated her badly, but 
was a notorious criminal, constantly sought 
after for his erimes, and that he had died 
in attempting to escape capture by the 
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police ; but the real facts are just what I 
have narrated to you.' 

'Then Mrs. Bradstock does not know 

that he — that you You know what I 

mean ?' 

'She does not, and never must know 
it,' Said Frank. ' She is likely to remain 
here, and it would place us in a disagree- 
able Position towards each other ; however 
innocent I may be, she would look upon it 
as my act, and probably might refiise to 
receive any benefit which I should wish to 
bestow upon her.' 

'I see/ Said Ellen. *And now I under- 
stand something eise. My darling/ said she, 
putting her arms tenderly on his Shoulder, 
'how frightfully you have suflfered, both 
then and now ! I can imagine all the pangs 
which you feit after the fatal termination of 
the struggle, and I know your tender heart 
well enough to be sure that, however in- 
advertently you acted, it must have bled 
for the result. All those pangs must have 
been renewed, when you found Mrs. Brad- 
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stock here ! That was the reason, then, why 
you feit faint when her name was first men- 
tioned, and why you abstained so long from 
going near the south lodge, where you knew 
she dwelt ! I see it all now. Ah, more than 
that — that was the reason why you made 
that generous proposition for educating her 
boy! 0, Frank, Frank, what an angel you 
are!' 

Frank Scorrier looked embarrassed, as a 
man naturally would, from the warmth of 
these expressions of Ellen's. 

'I am not much of that, child, I am 
afraid,' he said awkwardly; ^but I thought 
it my duty to make what reparation I could 
for the eflfects of that accident. I had looked 
after her before — sent her money from Aus- 
tralia, and made her a weekly allowance for 
some time, and should have continued it, but 
I lost all I had. However, that's neither 
here nor there. I had made up my mind to 
teil you; and your uncle — who, it appears, 
knew of it already, having read the details 
of the case in some newspaper report at the 
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time, which he carefuUy concealed from you 
— advised me to do so. I have done so ; 
and all I hope is that I am not lessened in 
your love ? 

' Lessened, my darling ! Impossible ! You 
stand higher than ever. You are right in 
deciding that Mrs. Bradstock ought never 
to know of it, and I will do my best to keep 
it concealed from her/ 

* That's settled between us/ said Frank. 
* Now, then, run to your room, and come 
down in time to give us some music. The 
old gentleman must have roused from his 
nap by this, I should fancy.' 

She put her arms once more round his 
neck, kissed him tenderly, and then ran oflf. 

* There, that's done,' said Frank, as he 
watched her retiring figure. 'I hope to 
heaven that unpleasant ghost is laid for 
ever !' 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE HEAD AT WORK. 



* I HAVE changed my mind about our plan 
of Operations, Grogram,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, after a long pause. 

* You seem to have been having a very 
tidy bit of thinking,' said the person ad- 
dressed. * I always know when you fall 
into one of those states ; you band over 
your eyes, so that there comes out a regulär 
kind of horse-shoe in your forehead, and then * 
I know it's my business to hold my tongue, 
and not to Interrupt you.' 

' You are right,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; 
'matters of this kind require a great deal 
of thinking about, and it is impossible to 
give them the proper amount of it with- 
out, when your attention is called off, or 
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any jabbering is going on. Yes, I have 
quite changed my line of tactics.* 

*What, then, I am not to get the land- 
lord to repeat what he said about laying 
down the double line at Gwjmruthin ?' 

* No, that's not necessary now.' 

' And I am not to see Mr. MTherson, to 
find out all that you told me about the gang ?' 

* No, I think not ; not yet, at all events.' 
'What's made you alter your mind in 

this way?' 

'The sight of this broken spade-handle. 
It seems evident to me, and, I suppose, to 
you, that the spade of which this is a por- 
tion was used by the person who anticipated 
our arrival at the eleventh telegraph post, 
and robbed us of our spoü.' 

' No doubt about that,' said Grogram ; 
*and when he had finished it, he either 
broke it on purpose, or it broke itself by 
accident, and this bit feil into the hole.' 

* Exactly — feil into the hole without his 
knowing it ; for he would never have left it 
to act as a witness against him.' 
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*You think that he thought this — that 
some one knew the "swag" was there, and 
likely to come after it?' 

* Do I think he knew that ? Are you a 
child, Grogram? Do you think that Ali 
Baba didn't know fast enough that the forty 
thieves were not at all in doubt about the 
amount of treasure they had collected in 
their cave, or how it came there? Can any 
man, with the smallest amount of sense— 
at all events, with sense enough to get hold 
of this booty, and carry it away cleverly as 
he has done — imagine a lot of bar-gold, 
jewelry, and sovereigns, if they had been 
honestly acquired, would have been hidden 
in a field at the back of a telegraph post ? 
No, no ; our friend, whoever he may be, 
knew exactly what it was; and his leaving 
this bit of his spade there was an accident, 
which may tum out to be extremely useful 

to US.' 

*Well, what are the first steps you are 
going to take to make it useful ? 



"N 
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' I am going to endeavour to find out to 
whom this spade belonged.' 

'Yes, thaf s just it,' said Grogram, with 
a vacant grin ; ' that's the right way to go 
to work — no manner of doubt about that; 
but how?' 

* It has certain letters upon it, as you 
see, that might constitute a trace.' 

' Well, are we to go all over Devon and 
Comwall, until we find an ironmonger whose 
name begins with R. P. or P. H. ?' 

' We need not go through Devon or Com- 
wall, my dear sir, if that were our object,' 
Said the little man with a sneer ; ' the County 
Directory would save us all that trouble. 
To find that out would not be of the smallest / 
use ; these letters, as you perceive, are bumt 
into the wood, evidently done with a brand- 
ing iron ; if they had been the Initials of the 
implement maker's name, they would have 
been stamped into a portion of the iron 
work, probably the socket into which the 
handle fits, or just at the Shoulder of the 
spade. As it is, they seem to me to be more 
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likely the Initials of the owner than of the 
maker of the spade.' 

*Well, that may be, too; but granting 
we are right, are you going to look through 
the Directory tili you make a list of all 
gentry whose names begin with those let- 
ters, and then are you going round after 
them, all over the country, to find out who 
is the right one ?' 

' I am not going to do anything so per- 
fectly asinine and ridiculous/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. ' I am going to lie in my bed here, 
and look through the Directory^ more espe- 
cially that portion of it which treats of the 
neighbourhood of Gwynruthin. My future 
movements will be govemed by what I find 
there; but looking at it from the worst 
point of view, which means, suppose I find 
nothing, I then purpose getting up to-mor- 
row or the next day, or so soon as I am 
able, to go with you to Gwynruthin, re- 
suming our old disguise and pretended em- 
ployment — during the daytime, at least; I 
should not be considered strong enough to 
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stand the discomfort of the heat, and that 
sort of thing — ^but during the daytime making 
all inquiries possible as to where this spade 
came from.' 

' Eight you are/ said Grogram ; ' the 
head's as clear as ever, and the hands will 
be found ready to obey.' 

That night Grogram brought up the 
County Directory to his chieftain's bedside, 
and took great credit to himself for the man- 
ner in which he had procured it. 

' The landlord's got one,' he remarked ; 
*but his is ten years old, and consequently 
not much use for the Information we require 
— ^why, the railway wasn't made ten years 
ago, and there's all sorts of other changes. 
This one that I have brought you is a bran 
new one, only published about three months 
ago, and fall of the very latest Information. 
I got it from a bookseller in the town ; only 
borrowed it, you know, not bought. I told 
the bookseller you wanted to see whether 
the telegraph Information was all correct, 
and that if you found it was, you would 
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recommend the Company to buy a few 
copies, and I would take care that they 
were ordered through him — that was my 
game to borrow the book. It wasn't a bad^ 
un, was it?' 

'It does you infinite credit, Grogram/ said 
Mr. Pcntweazle gravely. * That a man should 
teil lies wh^n it is necessary is merely natural, 
and according to the common order of things ; 
but when he boldly Steps out of his way, and 
invents gigantic lies which are whoUy un- 
necessary, he is clearly a superior person.' 

Then Grogram'lit the candle and placed it 
by his friend's bedside, taking particular care 
that it should be out of Mr. Pentweazle's 
reach. For that little gentleman, irritated by 
the shortness of his sight, and impelled by a 
desire of rapid reading, was in the habit of 
dragging the candle so close to him as to im- 
peril the curtains^ bed-clothes, and everything 
eise in the smallest degree inflammable. 

No ßooner was the book given into his hand 
than he opened it at once, and began tuming 
over the leavcs with manifest impatience, 
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glaring up at the same time at Grogram, who 
stood over him, and plainly exhibiting a wish 
that he would go away. But Grogram was in 
a companionable mood that evening, and was 
only to be tempted from his allegiance close to 
Mr. Pentweazle's bedside by the desire which 
he feit more and möre growing upon him to 
smoke. 

'Now, then, I am quite comfortable; leave 
me to myself, there's a good fellow/ said the 
little man. 

* Seems hard to tum your partner away 
from you just at the moment when you are 
going to begin your seif.' 

' Not hard when my partner would only 
hinder in what I hope to be advantageous to 
US both.' 

' I should like to stop, all the same,' said 
Grogram. ' I suppose you couldn't stand a 
whiff of tobacco ? ' 

* What ?' screamed the little man, violently 
closing the book and sitting holt upright in 
bed. * Tobacco in the state which I am in 
now? Of course not. Go down, my good 
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fellow, into the tap-room, kitchen, or the coal- 
hole, or anywhere you like, and smoke until 
you are black in the face, but leave me in 
peace. Now, understand, I won't listen to 
another word. Go !' 

For two or three hours did Mr. Pentweazle 
pore over the County Directory^ reading and 
rc-reading, page by page, hunting through 
' the index and table of contents, carefuUy and 
methodically finding the list of names and 
residents in the smallest village, and slowly 
and religiously reading every word of the 
topographic history, geology, and antiquarian- 
ism of every place, in the vain hape of Coming 
upon something which might give him a trace 
to the ownership of the mysterious Initials, 
R. R— P. H. 

He did not grow tired, but he grew angry. 
He had Struck out, he imagined, a new vein 
of thought, and his first efforts in working it 
had proved worthless ; the more he read, the 
less he found ; and the less he found, the more 
savage he grew ; until, by the time Grogram 
presented himself before him, flavoured with 
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the very strongesrt shag tobacco, the little 
gentleman had worked himself into a perfect 
rage. 

'Well/ Said Grogram cheerily — for he, to 
use his own expressive phrase, had ' damped 
his smoke, with a certain amount of cold gin- 
and- water, — 'well, and how have you been 
getting on, sir ?' 

' I haven't been getting on at all, sir,' said 
the little man, extra irritated by his com- 
panion's placid tone ; ' and I will thank you 
to get a little farther off from my bed, and not 
make me sick with the reek of your stale pipes. 
You have made the place smell like a tap-room 
already/ 

'Running rusty again,' said Grogram to 
himself. ' His eyes are blazing out of his head 
like a cat's in the dark ; it's a mercy he don't 
set the bed-clothes alight with them, let alone 
the candle, which I put out of his reach. 
When anything goes contrary, he's the dis- 
agreeablest little gentleman I ever came across. 
So the book wasn't of much use to you, sir ?' 
with a laugh. 
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' It was not of the smallest use to me,' said 
the little man savagely; 'it's the stupidest, 

most ridiculous, most unreliable There, 

that's quite enough of that/ he said, check- 
ing himself suddenly; 'no good my making 
a fool of myself, because I am surrounded by 
fools. No, Grogram, I cannot find what I want 
in the Directory^ so we must go and look for 
ourselves. I am very much better already, 
and after one day's farther rest shall be quite 
ready to start ; provided, as I told you, we can 
do day-work, and I don't mean to attempt to 
remain out in the night air.' 

The next day Mr. Pentweazle got out of 
bed and walked up and down the room, and 
sat for some hours in his chair. He had the 
Directory brought to him, again studied it 
attentively, and made copious notes from it 
into a black leather pocket-book, which, in 
the time of his London life, he had been in 
the habit of wearing secured around his little 
body by a string, after the fashion of a banker's 
clerk. He sent for the landlord, too, with the 
intention of talkmg to him; but the landlord 
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had gone away on business to Falmouth, and 
was not expected back until that evening. Mr. 
Pentweazle, who was always cheery and gay 
so soon as he had hit upon what he wanted, 
but intractable, irritable, or morose while he 
was seeking after it, vented all his spieen oü 
the unfortunate Grogram, and led him such 
a life that that worthy gentleman was more 
than once opening up again, and considering 
whether it would not be best to free himself 
there and then from the partnership existing 
between them, and from all chance of farther 
annoyance from Mr. Pentweazle, if only by the 
smnmary process of knocking him on the head. 

Next mornirig Mr. Pentweazle was up be- ' 
times. Once in action, the little man's spirits 
always rose, and his temper disappeared ; and 
when they got into the railway carriage, and 
set out on their trip down the line, his spirits 
were almost as high as they had been before 
the discovery of the failure of their project. 

The Gwynruthin clerk went by the same 
train, and, seeing his acquaintances, he came 
out of the guard's box, and joined them in the 
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carriage. This young man was fall of his 
pleasing remarks, tinged with a certain amoiint 
of personaKty which made them doubly im- 
pressive. 

' Well, you do look jolly,' said he to Mr. 
Pentweazle. ' You must have been having a 
fine time of it, you must. There wasn't much 
of you before, but I'm blessed if I can hardly 
see you now. Suppose you took a child's 
ticket — ^half-price, under ten, you know; and 
you don't look more than six at the outside — 
in height, I mean, though the crows have cer- 
tainly been stamping over your face since I 
saw you last. What was it — d. t^ or a kind of 
all-overishness ? I know ; I have had them 
both ; very pleasant things they are. But you 
don't mean to say you are going back to 
Gwynruthin ?' 

* Not to stop, my dear young friend,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle ; ' that's a treat that is reserved 
for you ; and it's a mercy that you have been 
appointed to that rather out-of-the-way place, 
since Providence has blessed you with such an 
►US stock of animal spirits — they would 
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be getting you into trouble if you lived in a 
town, my young friend ; you would be Coming 
into collision with the constituted authorities, 
and probably have that very nice head of hair 
of yours cut short, and that most agreeable 
chatter put a stop to by three months on the 
silent System.' 

' Ah !' Said the clerk, looking at him bene- 
volently, 'you're a wag, you are; you must 
take care of your precious life, you must. 
What a loss you would be to society ! Here 
we are at the Station; take care you don't 
slide into that ditch and be drowned — there is 
three inches of water in it, and I suppose you 
^can't swim. Look after your master, Thomas,' 
he added to Grogram, * and don't let him out 
of your sight for a minute, or some of the 
farmers of the neighbourhood are sure to 
collar him for a scarecrow.' 

And with that, the pleasant youth ascended 
the platform, and proceeded to the hoarding 
which served him for an office. 

Mr. Pentwea^le and Grogram trudged 
quietly down the line, but some little distance 
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before they came to the scene of their recent 
Operations they ascended the embankment, 
and climbed over into the fields. Grogram 
was the first to stop. 

* Look here,' said he ; ' I am hands, and 
don't want to do anything in the way of 
suggestions; but I want to know what's the 
objeet of your tramping over this place. You 
are as weak as a baby yet, and will require all 
the strength you have got to spare when we 
have really got hold of anything to go upon.' 

' Thank you, my good fellow,' said the little 
man ; ' as it happens, you are quite right in 
what you say. But, you see, we must first get 
that something to go upon, and we decided 
that it was only to be got on the spot ; and all 
we can do now is to ask questions of every- 
body, and we had better begin with that fellow 
who is ploughing such very regulär furrows 
over there. He is a grizzled-looking old chap, 
and must have all the local Information under 
that greasy soft hat of his. Hi, my man ! — ^hi ! 
— He doesn't take any notice.' 

' I should think not, indeed ! What you 
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call hollering is like a sparrow's twitter. l'll 
give him a hau. — Halloa, there !' and Mr. Gro- 
gram iittered a prolonged bellow, which re- 
verberated through the adjacent cutting. 

The old labourer looked up, and seeing he 
was beckoned to, left his plough in charge of 
the boy who was driving the horses, and hnr- 
ried oflf to the new-comers. 

'Have you iived long in this part, my 
man?' said Mr. Pentweazle, when he joined 
them. 

' Man and boy, nigh upon seventy years/ 
said he. 

' Seventy years ! That's a long time !' 
said Mr. Pentweazle. 

'Ah, it's a long time for a man to bide 
upon the same estate.' 

' On the same estate !' echoed Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 'And what estate may you call 
thisV 

'It's the Polwarth estate,' said the old 
man. 

' Polwarth !' said Mr. Pentweazle. * P for 
Polwarth. Not that that is much guide— 
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everything in this confounded county is P, 
Pol or Pen, when it is not Tre or Tor. The 
Polwarth estate — and where is Polwarth, my 
man?' 

' Heer, wheer we stan' — this is Polwarth.' 

' Yes, I know ! Of course, I understand ! 
How uncommonly stupid these country people 
are ! But where is Polwarth Castle or Tower, 
or wherever Mr. Polwarth, or Lord Polwarth, 
or whatever he is called, lives?' 

The old man burst into a shrill shriek of 
laughter. 

' There's no Mr. Polwarth, or anything of 
the sort ! Where the Squire lives is Polwarth 
House — right over there, three miles off.' 

' Polwarth House,' cried Mr. Pentweazle. 
' P. H. ! By Jove, we are getting warm ! 
And what's the Squire's name Y 

' Squire Womersley.' 

'Ah, W!' Said Mr. Pentweazle; 'that 
won't do at all! What is his Christian 
name V 

' I'm not quite certain ; but I Ve heard it 
were Arthur.' 
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' Arthur Womersley ! A. W. ! quite cold 
again; though Polwarth House did remark- 
ably well for P. H.' 

' He's a new-comer here is Squire Womer- 
sley,' continued the old man, who was becom- 
ing garrulous. ' IVe not seen him myself, for 
he don't come much about into the fields ; but 
they do say he's a pleasant gent ; though in 
point of clevemess, such as draining, aub- 
soiling, and double-handed ploughing, what I 
calls very» clever, they say he's not a patch 
upon the old Squire.' 

'What, old Womersley?' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, yawning, for the subject had little in- 
terest for him. ' No, I daresay not.' 

. ' No, no !' Said the old man ; ' not old 
Womersley. This is the first Womersley 
that ever came here. He was the cousin to 
our old Squire, and came into the property at 
his death.' 

' And what was your old Squire's name ?' 
asked Mr. Pentweazle. 

' The name of orie of the oldest families in 
the county of Comwall,' said the labourer, 
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with something like a little pride upon his 
face with serving such a grand name; ^the 
name of Pencarrow — Roger Pencarrow. May- 
hap might heard teil of it?' 

' Roger Pencarrow — R. P. ; of Polwarth 
House — P. H. ! By Jove, we have got it at 
last !' Said Mr. Pentweazle. ' There's the in- 
scription on the spade as right as a trivet! 
Now, then, my man, we are once more on the 
road to fortune !' 




CHAPTER IX. 



PROGRESS. 



'Yes, that certainly sounds right enough,' 
Said Grogram, after the labourer had been 
dismissed with a penny as a reward for bis 
information (Mr. Pentweazle bad brougbt out 
about fourpence, but he recollected the large 
outlay involved without retum, and substi- 
tuted for them the copper coin). ' R. P. and 
P. H. certainly do look uncommonly like thing- 
ummy and what-you-call-'em, what the old 
man said. What do you intend to do now, 
sir? 

' To make the best of my way back to 
Liskeard, and when the landlord of our ta- 
vem has returned, to ask him for as much 
information as he can give me about Roger 
Pencarrow, whom you are pleased to speak 
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of as thingummy, and about the estate and 
what-you-call-'em, otherwise Polwarth House.' 

'He maybe a great squire,' said Grogram, 
' and I daresay he is ; but he must be like 
most of those swells, rather weak in the 
Upper story, or he never would have taken 
one of his own spades with his name — or, 
leastways, as good as his name — written upon 
it, to do such a Job as this.' 

Mr. Pentweazle stared at him with the 
utmost astonishment. 

' Why, it cannot be possible/ at length he 
murmured, 'that even you can be sufficient 
jackass to imagine that a large landed pro- 
prietor, a gentleman whose family has pro- 
bably lived here for centuries, and whose 
wealth must be, to say the least, very great, 
would condescend to commit such an act as 
this on his own property ?' 

' Well, there's the spade,' said Grogram. 

' There's the spade !' echoed the little man 
scornfuUy. ' Yes, and there,' said he, point- 
ing to the hedge, ' there's a bunch of thistles ; 
go and eat 'em. However, it is no use talk- 
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ing to you; it's no use attempting to point 
out to you that this spade, which was Mr. 
Pencarrow's property, must have been got 
hold of by some one, who either had a right 
to it — in which case it would be the gardener 
or some labourer employed on the estate ; or 
who hadn't a right to it — ^in which case it 
would have been stolen. What we have to 
find out now is, who are the people employed 
on the estate; what kind of character they 
bear; whether any strangers have been re- 
cently seen in the neighbourhood ; and, in 
fact, as much information as we possibly can 
manage upon the matter. Now come on.' 

They descended the embankment, and re- 
traced their steps again to the Station, where 
Mr. Pentweazle, having gained his object, and 
consequently becoming much moUified and 
humanised, thought it better to resume ami- 
cable relations with the clerk, a proceeding 
the way to which was speedily cleared by the 
production of the inevitable flask from his 
breast-pocket, and the tendering it to the 
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youth, accompanied with a few pleasing ex- 
pressions. 

The young gentleman, apparently, was 
one of those who had a certain likiiig for 
ardent spirits. After having refreshed himself 
with what he called a nip, in which was some- 
wbat less than a quarter of a pint, he tendered 
a hand of friendship to Mr. Pentweazle, and 
by the time the mid-day train arrived, they 
might have been considered swom brothers. 
This train bore the travellers back to Truro, 
and the aftemoon was consumed by the little 
gentleman in making such inquiries as he 
thought might prove useful to him. 

In the evening, the landlord, who had re- 
tumed from Fahnouth, was sent for, and un- 
der the influence of a jfriendly glass was in- 
vited to teil Mr. Pentweazle all he knew about 
Eoger Pencarrow and the Polwarth estate. 
He Said, when the name had been mentioned 
to him, taking a sip at his tumbler, 

'Roger Pencarrow — yes; I thought you 
would want to know something about him/ 
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* What made you imagine that T said Mr. 
Pentweazle in alarm. 

'Why, because he was just the sort of 
man to take interest in what you came here 
after,' said the landlord. 

' Take interest in what I came here after ? 
Said Mr. Pentweazle, his alarm not at all sub- 
siding. 

'Why, of course,' said the landlord; 'the 
telegraphs.' 

'0, yes, certainly/ said Mr. Pentweazle; 
'I didn't quite understand what you meant 
at first' (Very nearly missed my tip there, he 
thought to himself). ^ Ah, and Mr. Pencar- 
row took interest in the telegraphs, did he ? 

' Why, yes ; it was through him the tele- 
graphs was put up along that railway from 
Fahnouth to Liskeard. I recollect telling you 
that the first morning you were here, which 
Mr. M'Pherson, who was by at the tune, could 
bear me out ; and adding that the old genüe- 
man little thought that the news of his death 
would be so soon sent along the wire.' 

' I recollect perfectly, now,' said Mr. Pent- 
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weazle. ' How very silly of me to have for- 
gotten ! But, you see, I have had so much to 
do lately, and that illness ofmine, owing to 
that confounded cold got in that damp cutting 
and in that windy hut has rather touched my 
memory, I am airaid. Fine estate Polwarth, 
eh?' 

^ Ah ! you may say that,' said the landlord. 
* It's a fine estate, indeed.' 

' How long was Mr. Pencarrow ill before 
he died ?' asked Mr. Pentweazle. 

'Well,' said the landlord, reflecting, 'he 
were ill — that is to say, not well enough to 
get about, save in his carriage, or in the 
wheeled chair — ^for some year and a half.' 

' Ah! that will do for me,' muttered Mr. 
Pentweazle to hunself. 'And the present 
Squire — he has been over some months, hasn't 
he?' 

' He have,' said the landlord. 

'Keeps up pretty much the same estab- 
lishment as the old gentleman ? Has he em- 
ployed any new hands ?' 

'No,' said the landlord. 'Pretty much 
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the same as it was in Mr. Pencarrow's time, 
so far as I hear.' 

'No new hands, eh?' 

' No ! I think not. Ah ! I did hear teil 
of a new lodge-keeper down at the south 
lodge, by the way.' 

^ New lodge-keeper, eh ? Ah ! what's he 
like?' 

' He's like a she/ said the landlord ; ' that's 
a woman, and rather a pretty woman, by all 
Im told.' 

* Ah, a woman,' said Mr. Pentweazle. * A 
woman don't matter.' 

' Don't it?' said the landlord. ' Then you 
are not of my way of thinking; for if you had 
been married to my missus, you would have 
found a woman did matter — and matter a 
good deal sometimes in the wrong place.' 

'What are Mr. Womersley's sons like?' 
said Mr. Pentweazle. ' Rollicking dare-devils, 
I suppose? Great cards in the county, fond 
of a bit of sporting, and so on ?' 

' Yes,' said the landlord, with a broad 
grin. 'I daresay they would be, if he had 
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any; but, you see, he hasn't any sons, nor 
daughters either; only a niece, Miss Wynne, 
what's going to be married to a young chap, 
an old lover of hers, that's come home, within 
the last few weeks, as rieh as a Jew, they say, 
with raoney made in the gold-diggings !' 

^ Ah !' Said Mr. Pentweazle ; ^ it isn't about 
men who made fortunes in the gold-diggings 
having come home that I want to inquire/ he 
muttered under his breath ; * but about those 
who think to find gold-fields on the Polwarth 
estate. — Who has got the next estate to Pol- 
warth now r 

^ Next estate to Polwarth ?' said the land- 
lord, reflecting; ' thatVould be Mulfra. The 
Admiral's got that — Vyvyan. Right good 
sort he is; only he's paralysed in his hands. 
Butler's obliged to lift the glass up to his 
mouth, whenever he's obliged to drink. Butler 
has a hard time of it, and plenty to do/ 

* Paralysed in his hands !' muttered the 
little man to himself. ' Then the AdmiraVs not 
the man to go out and dig under telegraph poles 
on a dark night.— Admiral got any sons?' 
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. ' No ; he was never married — the Admiral ; 
he hev a sister with him, which they say is 
quite the right sort. She goes out shooting, 
and digs in the garden, and rides a horse like 
a man.' 

' Digs in the garden !' muttered Mr. Pent- 
weazle. *The Admirars sister cannot have 
come across the adjoining estate. Now, I 
must go myself, and look into this. — ^Well, 
thank you for your information, and I hope to 
be quit from your part of the country for some 
time. I am wanted up in the north'; but there 
is so much business, and with that and my 
illness I have been delayed. I will go off to 
Gwynruthin to-morrow, and two or three 
days' work will settle that matter, I hope.' 

'Good-night to you,' said the landlord, 
who, as he went out of the room, remarked to 
himself, ' A pleasant man to talk to, and with 
a power of knowledge, though he is such a 
rum un to look at.' 

Next moming, Mr. Pentweazle and Gro- 
gram set out again for Gwynruthin ; they had. 
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however, settled upon a change of tactics. 
The little man was to remain about the line, 
extending his survey over the Polwarth es- 
tate, and making such inquiries as seemed best 
to him; while Grogram, in his disguise of 
linesman, was to proceed to the village which 
lay some miles farther, and to mix then with 
the rural population, and to glean from them 
all information possible as to the tenants on 
the estate, their means, habits, and customs. 

When his companion had departed on his 
errand, Mr. Pentweazle started forth, and, in 
accordance with the eustom which he thought 
it useless to contend against, found himself 
making his way down the line, climbing up 
the embankment, 4;o visit the spot which had 
been to him the scene of so mach excitement. 

Although his thoughts had been led away 
by the discovery of the broken spade, and the 
farther light thrown upon the matter by the 
reading of the Initials branded thereon, he 
had not entirely discarded the nawy theorj'' ; 
and he now sat himself on the bank, and in- 
dulged in a day-dream as to the possibility 
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of that theory, and the manner in which the 
work had been accomplished. As he was 
sitting there, he was aroused by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, and looking up, he 
saw an elderly gentleman, with a stick under 
his arm, quickly making his way towards 
him. 

'This must be the Squire,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle to himself. ' Now, if I only play my 
Cards well, I may gain some more valuable 
information from him than I yet have re- 
ceived from any of his dependents. It won't 
do, however, to let him suppose that I am a 
purposeless idler, loafing about on his pro- 
perty. I must at once assume a more pro- 
fessional aspect.' 

Accordingly, the little man jumped down 
from the stile on which he had been sitting, 
strode over to the telegraph pole, rummaged 
in his pocket for his measuring tape, and 
finding it, proceeded accurately to measure 
the distance between two of the nearest posts. 
Then, as the Squire approached him, he re- 
ferred to the tape, held it up in the air, in 



^ 
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Order that the Squire might perfectly com- 
prehend what he was doing, and then pro- 
ceeded to dig out a large black leather pocket- 
book, and apparently to make a minnte entry 
therein. In this labour he was engaged when 
the Squire came up to him. 

' Good-moming, sir,' said Mr. Womersley. 
* You alarm me with the preparations in which 
I See you are so deeply engaged. Not going 
to bring a new line of railway across my 
fields, I trust? said the old gentleman jo- 
cosely. 

' Ah, sir, from that Observation, I gather 
I am addressing Squire Womersley,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, struggling to get off the little 
tight wideawake, which fitted closely to bis 
bald head, and which, when off, looked like a 
black bird's-nest. ^ No, my dear sir, nothing 
so desperate. I am simply a surveyor in the 
employ of the telegraph Company, engaged 
in making some little modifications and alter- 
ations of the existing line.' 

' 0, then, you are the gentleman of whom 
the bailiff was telling me some time ago?' 
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Said Mr. Womersley. 'I was sorry to hear 
from him that you had an attack of illness, 
brought on by your exertions. I should 
certamly have sent to inquire after you, but 
I heard you had quitted the neighbour- 
hood.' 

' So I had, my dear sir. I was forced to 
do so temporarily ; but duty has calls upon 
me which must be obeyed, and which have 
brought me back again.' 

' You are not yet quite recovered, I fear/ 
Said Mr. Womersley kindly. * You don't look 
fit for much exertion. If you will step up to 
the house with me — it is but a short distance 

— I shall be delighted to ofier you some 
luncheon.' 

' That would never do,' thought Mr. Pent- 
weazle to himself. ' Somebody might be there 
who understood something about telegraphs 

— this Australian fellow or somebody eise. 
They would ask me a question or two, and 
discover I was an impostor; then I should 
probablybe kickedout of the place, or ducked 
in the horse-pond. — You are very good, my 
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dear Squire,' said he aloud, 'very good in- 
deed; but I must decline. I am obliged to 
be especially careful and abstemious, and I 
have a little flask here which supplies all my 
wants. But if you will allow me, I shall be 
very pleased to stroll with you for a little 
way ; it is some time since I had the oppor- 
tunity of nibbing my wits against those of 
an educated man.' 

at's a wild place,' said the Squire, ^and 
one which must be complete banishment to a 
gentleman of your education. By all means, 
let's talk and walk as we go on. Did I im- 
derstand my Steward right that you actually 
slept in some rüde hut on the line ?' 

' Such was my hard fate,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

* I have no idea of the condition of the 
hut, except upon what my steward told me/ 
said Mr. Womersley. 'I am sure I should 
have been too delighted to have offered you 
any hospitality that Polwarth House could 
give. In a place like this,' continued the old 
gentleman, a little pompously, * where there 
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are no inns, I feel that a man's house ought 
to be open for the reception of strangers ; at 
least, of such as are of his grade of society.' 

' It's very good of you to say so,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle ; ' but I had no idea of intruding 
myself, and, indeed, had it not been for this 
unfortunate iUness, I should have been far 
away. Still, I am a Citizen of the world, my 
dear Squire, and am accustomed to rough it, 
not merely occasionally, but constantly. You, 
with this magnificent estate at your command, 
can have but little idea what we scientific 
men have occasionally to put up with/ 

' I had not always a magnificent estate at 
my command,' said the old gentleman quietly, 
* and have seen some of the ups and downs 
of life myself. ' 

'Then you are better able to appreciate 
what you now possess, and what I have no 
doubt richly deserve. What I principally 
admire in this estate — what little I have seen 
of it, that is to say — as to the manner in 
which the most has been made of everything 
— every farmhouse is picturesque ; every build- 
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ing, down to the pigsty, is made HteraUy as 
omamental as it possibly could be. Now, 
here is a small building which, I daresay, is 
used for very common pnrposes, but which 
looks more like a Turkish kiosk than an ordi- 
nary outhouse/ 

'That!' Said Mr. Womersley, Hhat's the 
tool-house.' 

*The tool-house?' said Mr. Pentweazle, 
with sudden interest. ' Might I be permitted 
to look within ? I have no doubt the handi- 
ness of the interior wiU correspond with the 
elegance of the exterior.' 

' By all means/ said the old gentleman ; 
' though I don't know that there is anything 
particular to see — merely ordinary garden- 
tools,' he added, pushing open the door. 

'Merely ordinary garden-tools !' repeated 
Mr. Pentweade, looking in and tuming them 
over. ' I see spades, rakes, trowels, scythes. 
Very strong implements these/ he added, 
bringing a spade into the light and examin- 
ing its handle. 'Nice light rake too; and 
the spade, just the thing for you to walk 
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about with and do a little amateur gardening 
in the morning while you smoke your cigar. 
Very nice indeed — ^thank you.' And he closed 
the door. ^ And ithat building close by ?' 

'Thafs the south lodge/ said Mr. Wo- 
mersley, ' where, by the way, there is a very 
pretty woman.' 

' Ah, Squire/ said Mr. Pentweazle, ' very 
pretty women are not in my way now, what- 
ever they may have been in my way at one 
time; and I am afraid I should be only in 
their way if anybody younger and better- 
looking was present. Well, I must go back 
to my work. Thank you, very much indeed. 
I hope on some future day to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you again, and, perhaps, accept 
your proflfered luncheon.' 

And Mr. Pentweazle, after vehemently 
endeavouring onee more to pull off his black 
bird's-nest, shook hands with the Squire, and 
proceeded to retrace his steps. Two hours 
later he was joined by Grogram. 

' Well,' said Mr. Pentweazle, * I have done 
something towards the great end. I have 
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made friends with the Squire, and been into 
his tool-house. Every one of his tools is 
marked precisely like that broken spade-handle 
which you have in your possession. My ori- 
ginal impresßion is confirmed — it was from 
there the spade was stolen.' 

^Ah,' said Grogram, whose eyes were 
rather stränge, and whose speech was rather 
thick, as though he had been drinking, 'but 
I have found out more than that. What do 
you think? That woman that the landlord 
told US of this moming — ^the new woman who 
has come lately to keep the south lodge — 
who do you think sheis?' 

'How should I know?' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle testily. ' What dpes it matter ?' 

'What does it matter?' echoed Grogram; 
' why, a good deal, I reckon. That woman is 
Martha Bradstock, wife of George Bradstock, 
my old pal, who was killed in trying to 
escape/ 

'The devil!' said Mr. Pentweazle; 'that 
opens up quite a new line of country.' 



CHAPTER X. 

AT THE PENOARROW ARMS. 

The next moming Mr. Pentweazle announced 
his Intention to accompany Grogram to Gwyn- 
ruthin village, and they accordingly set out 
together. 

They had intended alighting at the Sta- 
tion ; but falling into conversation with their 
friend the clerk, he told them that the best 
way would be for them to go some distance 
beyond, and he would instruct the engine- 
driver to stop in the middle of the line, where 
they would find a pathway taking them direct 
to the village. These Instructions were car- 
ried out to the letter. The two men found 
the footpath, and saw the little village lying 
straight ahead. 

VOL. II. K 
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'And what might you be going to do 
now ?' Said Grogram ; ' that's if the hands 
may make so bold as to ask the head.' 

'Simply to pursue the old business that 
we have been at since that eventful night/ 
• Said the little man; 'to make inquiries and to 
attempt to get Information.' 

'Yes/said Grogram, 'that, of course; but 
haven't you got something particular in your 
mind? You gave such a start when I told 
you that last night, that I knowed you had 
got a idea/ 

' Ah,' Said the little man, looking at him 
curiously ; ' and so you think that people al- 
ways Start when they get an idea, do you? 
You cannot have started frequently in your 
lifetime, I should think. No, what you told 
me about the womän being the wife of your 
old chum certainly did astonish me, and I 
have been thinking a great deal about it ever 
since, and you are so far right; and it is 
really with a view of making some inquiries 
about her that I am going with you into the 
village to-day.' 
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' You don't think she did it?' asked Gro- 
gram. 

' I don't know/ said Mr. Pentweazle doubt- 
fuUy. 

'But she could not have done it, man/ 
said Grogram. ' It would not have been pos- 
sible; she has not got the strength.' 

'Have not I ofken pointed out to you/ 
said the little man, ' that the actual doer of 
the deed is, in many cases, nothing at all — a 
mere machine inspired by somebody eise ? And 
when I say I think Mrs. Bradstock removed 
this money, I do not intend to convey to 
you that I imagine she went there with a 
pick and shovel, like somebody eise, and dug 
a great hole, like somebody eise, and found 
the money and removed it, which was not 
like somebody eise; but she, I think, very 
likely was the spirit of the matter.' 

' Ah, now I under stand,' said Grogram. 

' Wonderful creature !' said Mr. Pentweazle, 
looking at him; 'what quickness of appre- 
hension! You see that George Bradstock 
knew the secret of this hiding-place, and it 
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is possible — though I suppose you will say it 
is not very likely — that he communicated it 
to his wife. Now, what I have come over 
here to-day for is to find out what manner of 
life öhe has been leading; who her associates 
are ; whether she has any money ; and all 
that sort of thing. When I have heard all this, 
I shall be better able to teil you what my 
opinion is as to her complicity in the matter/ 
' Well, I don't think you will have much 
difficulty in finding out what you want to 
know ; they talk of eaeh other's affairs pretty 
freely here, I can teil you.' 

' ! where did you spend your time yes- 
terday, to aequire the Information which you 
picked up? 

' Well,'. Said Grogram sheepishly, • princi- 
pally at a public-house.' 

' Yes,' Said Mr. Pentweazle, ' it Struck me 
there was a nice tavern flavour about you 
when you came into the room ; your tongue 
was rather too large for your mouth, and you 
had some difficulty in pronouncing Mrs. Brad- 
stock's name.' 
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' It was the best place to go to get what 
I wanted,' said Grogram. 

' Very likely,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; ' but, 
in one sense, you got rather too much. How- 
ever, I mustn't complain, for I suppose I 
must go there myself. What's the place 
caUed?' 

' The Pencarrow Arms. It belongs to the 
estate, and the grooms, gardeners, and those 
sort of people from Polwarth House use it.' 

' So much the better for our purpose,' 
said Mr. Pentweazle. ' However, I don't know 
what you may feel, but, to my thinking, it 
is rather too early to go into a public-house 
just yet, so we will walk about the village and 
see how the land hes.' 

They went about, looking round them 
with indolent curiosity. The village was 
very much like other villages down in those 
far-away parts; the houses built with heavy 
fliQt-stones let into rubble, and the roof being 
thatched. The villagers too were of the usual 
type of sleepy- going people, who vegetated 
rather than lived, and mooned away their 
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time in dreary dulness. They came to the 
doors of their houses as they heard advancing 
footsteps, and peered out curiously at Mr. 
Pentweazle, and seemed to recognise Grogram 
from his having been there the day before, 
and nodding. at him, gave him ' Good-day' in 
a sufficiently friendly manner. At length 
they had gone down the little main street, 
and up the hill at the back, then crossed the 
bridge over the brook. Mr. Pentweazle, who 
was not yet very strong, began to grow tired, 
and thought that the adjoumment to the 
tavern might be eflfected. 

' We may as well go there, Grogram,' he 
Said, ' and lose no more time ; the proverb 
that says "one fool makes many" is equally 
applicable to one 6ot ; and I have little doubt 
that you will scarcely have seated yourself on 
the bench before the door of the Pencarrow 
Arms, when you will be joined by a select 
circle of congenial spirits.' 

The sarcasm was a little too refined for 
Grogram, to whom the sentence only con- 
veyed the meaning that there was something 
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to drink ready for him; so he immediately 
volunteered bis Services as pioneer to the 
tavem. 

After they had been seated there a very 
short time, the villagers came dropping in 
one by one. Mr. Pentweazle was genial 
and hospitable ; he professed himself to be a 
stranger in the neighbourhood ; delighted 
with its pretty scenery; and offered to be 
responsible for the amount of drink which 
any person present might like to order. This 
was an oflfer which was speedily closed with 
on all sides; and finding'that the little man 
was eager for Information, and curious on 
various topics, the recipients of the bounty 
were delighted to gratify bis curiosity, and 
offered him all the Information in their 
power. 

' And he's a pretty nice sort of fellow, 
your Squire ?' said Mr. Pentweazle, after a 
time. 

' Well,' said a short fat man — who was 
the grocer and post-ofläce keeper, and ap- 
peared to be the principal person of the 
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Community, — 'he is that nice, quiet, civil- 
spoken, 'well-behaved gentleman; not got the 
making of the old man in him, though ; used 
to ride straight to hoimds tiU within three 
years of his death, and would do his eight 
hours' shooting with the youngest of them.' 

' And the young lady, his niece — what is 
she like ?' 

' She's a right good sort, she is/ inter- 
posed another ; ' a regulär sweet, pretty bit 
of goods to look at, and is as kind-hearted as 
the day is long.' 

* Parker is right in saying that,' said the 
grocer, not wishing to be left out of the talk ; 
'there's no end of the good acts she does — 
Started a school, and tends the sick, and looks 
after charities of every kind.' 

'Well, that's right,' said Mr. Pentweazle, 
— ' that's just as it should be' (privately, he 
always boasted he had never been known to 
give away sixpence). ' Well, have they kept 
on all the old servants since they came here ?' 

' Every one ; not one single one has been 
discharged.' 
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' There is not one new face about the 
place,' said the second man. 

*Yes, Parker,' said the grocer, interrupt- 
ing, with solemnity ; ' you have forgotten one 
— Mrs. Bradstock.' 

' 0, yes, what lives at the south lodge,' 
said Parker. 'I had forgotten her; and I 
wonder at that, too, when you said any 
new face about the house; for hers is such 
a pretty one, and I ought to have remem- 
bered it.' 

'Ah, Mrs. Bradstock!' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle ; ' she is a new-comer here, is she ?' 

' Yes ; come here some time after the new 
Squire.' 

' And pretty, you say 7 

'It was Parker as said that,' said the 
grocer; 'that's a matter about which people 
differ ; she's a goodish-looking woman, but 
there's not enough of her for me ; and some 
say she is a widow.' 

' Yes, sir ; a widow, with one little boy.' 

' And is she tuming the heads of any of 
your young men hereabouts ?' 
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' Well, no, sir, not as I knows of,' said 
Parker. ^ They do say that Mark Wakefield 
is very sweet upon her ; he's up there at the 
lodge a good deal.' 

' 0, indeed !' said Mr. Pentweazle. ' Mark 
Wakefield ! Aud who's Mark Wakefield V 

' Mark Wakefield is gardener, sir.' 

^ The gardener ? 

^ Yes ; and as the tool-house is close out 
by the south lodge, so, of course, it is neces- 
sary for him to be up there pretty often,' said 
Parker with a grin. 

' Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; * the tool- 
house is close up against the south lodge, 
as you say, and Mark Wakefield is gar- 
dener. Yes, yes, and she is the right sort 
of woman to make a good wife for a working 
man? 

' Well, sir, she has rather high notions, I 
think ; keeps herseif to herseif a good deal, 
and gives herseif airs rather — ^not that any- 
body can say worse of her ; but they do say 
that she is not entirely dependent upon her 
place. Got a trifle of money of her own, you 
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See ; and, perhaps, that makes her a little 
proud.' 

* Ah, ah !' said Mr. Pentweazle, looking 
slyly apross to Grogram ; ' got a little money 
of her own — ah, ah !' 

' Parker has put it mildly,' said the fat 
man. ' Mrs. Bradstock is not a little proud, 
and she do what I call give herseif airs in- 
deed. There's that boy of hers — ' 

^ What about him T asked Mr. Pentweazle. 

' Well, one of the servants with whom she 
is friendly was down at my shop last night,' 
said the fat man, ' and she told me Mrs. 
Bradstock is going to have him eddicated. 
What do you think of that T said the fat man 
solemnly. 

' Eddicated !' said Parker and the rest of 
the Company. 

'Eddicated!' repeated the fat man, with 
a look of horror ; * and she isn't going to have 
him put to any of the schools down here, 
where he could leam to read and write and 
get in his sums as far as Compound long divi- 
sion, which is leaming enough for the best 
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of US ; but he is to be sent to some fine school, 
where he is to learn Latin and French, and 
all sorts of dangerolis things.' 

^ Is this a fact ?' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' Yes, sir ; the housemaid told me of it 
last night, and she had it from Mrs. Brad- 
stock herseif the day before.' 

* Ah !' said Mr. Pentweazle, ' that's a ter- 
rible State of affairs. Well, gentlemen, the 
best of friends must part ; and as we have 
got something to do, I think we must find 
our way back again.' 

Then he saluted the Company, and, fol- 
lowed by Grogram, walked off. 

Grogram expected that his companion 
would immediately make some comment upon 
what they had just heard ; but the little man 
walked on in silence, and never said a word. 
At last, Grogram spoke. 

' Well, sir, what do you think of that ?' 
said he. 

' Think of it ?' said the little man quietly, 
looking up with a smilp upon his face. ^ I 
think we have got hold of the thread, my 
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good fellow, and one that I won't take long, 
now, in unravelling.' 

' You think that Mrs. Bradstock, then, is 
in the swim ?' 

' I have told you more than once/ said 
Mr. Pentweazle, ' that there is never the 
smallest use of your addressing me in that 
favourite slang. I don't understand it, and 
it is an insult to me to use it. What you 
have got to say, say out; your language is 
sometimes very piain.' 

'Well, no offence. I mean you think, 
now, that Mrs. Bradstock had something to 
do with the removal of the swag — I mean 
that money ?' 

' Something to do with it T said Mr. Pent- 
weazle ; ' I am pretty sure she has. Did you 
hear all that those fellows said a.bout her 
being proud — about her not being dependent 
upon her position at the lodge, but having 
some little money of her own, and all that 
they said about her going to put her son to 
a school, and educate him — ^not in the ordi- 
nary way, but like a gentleman ? Where doea 
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the " littlc moncy of her o^vn" comc from, 
Grogram ? — how is shc to givc her son a 
superior cducation ? Education costs moncy, 
and a good dcal of money, not as you, but as 
I know vcry well. Wherc did this money 
come from? — ans wer me thatl' 

' From our telegraph post, T suppose. But 
how did she get it? — answer me that ! As I 
Said before, she could not have got it herseif.' 

^ 0, for heaven's sake, don't let us have 
that old Story again about her going with a 
pick and shovel ! No, of course she didn't ; 
but she may have what you, in your horriblc 
languagc, call a pal — an accomplice.' 

^ Well, who can he be ?' 

* Certainly, for a man with a pair of ears 
as large as a donkey's, you hear as little as 
any one I ever came across,' — ^looking at him 
with great disgust. ' Didn't you hear them 
talking about a man called Wakefield, who, 
they thouglit, was «mitten with her, who is 
gardencr, and, consequently, well up to the 
digging work, and who kept his tools in a 
tool-housc close by her lodge? Ts not the 
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whole Story a regulär string of events, fol- 
lowing on and fitting one into the other? 
George Bradstock teils Mrs. Bradstock where 
the money is hid. George Bradstock is 
killed. Mrs. Bradstock comes and lives down 
here, for the very purpose of being in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. A young man suit- 
able for her purpose pays her attention — ' 

' But she won't have anything to say to 
him,' interrupted Grogram. 

' Ah, fool ; that was done for a blind, of 
course. Don't interrupt me. A young man, 
a gardener on the estate, pays her attention ; 
she takes him into her confidence, teils him 
where the money is. He goes — very probably 
makes a holiday, or something of that sort, for 
two or three days — digs up and removes the 
treasure, and in diggtng it up breaks his 
spade, and accidentally leaves the handle in 
the hole. That looks to me to be the story 
as clear as the sim at noonday.' 

' It's very clear now,' said Grogram. ' I 
begin to see it all.' 

' Then it must be clear indeed,' said Mr. 
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Pentweazle. ' Now, then, comes the real dif- 
ficulty — what are we to do now T 

' It's no use your looking at me/ said 
Grogram. * I don't think I could suggest 
anything ; and if I did, it would sure to be 
wrong.' 

' Probably/ said Mr. Pentweazle. * No ; 
if my eyes were upon you, it was merely 
while I was considering. Now I don't think 
we shall get any clearer information than this 
if we remain pottering about this place a 
month ; therefore my idea is, that we should 
act at once upon what we have already heard. 
Did you ever see Mrs. Bradstock ?' 

' Once, when I went to George's crib — I 
mean his house — ^many years ago ; but I should 
not know her again.' 

' That's not to the point. Do you think 
she would know you again ?' 

' She only saw me that once for a few 
ihinutes, and I am main changed since then. 
I was a smart active-looking fellow in those 
days ; and though I say it, when I was in 
my guard's uniform, the girls were rather 
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fond of me then. No, she would never know 
me now/ said Grogram, shaking his head 
solemnly, * especially in these togs.' 

'Well, then, I think you had better go 
and see her,' said Mr. Pentweazle. ' One of 
US must, and I shall do more by going after- 
wards.' 

'What, do you want me to sound her?' 
said Grogram. 

' Sound her !' echoed Mr. Pentweazle. 
* The idea of you sounding anybody ! You 
would be like an elephant Walking on a tight- 
rope. No; what you have got to do is this : 
you are to call in at the south lodge, and 
ask for a drink of water— you need not be 
afraid, you need not drink it all ; I have no 
doubt it will disagree with you — ^you are a 
labouring man on the tramp. No doubt she 
will ask you to sit down and rest yourself, 
and you can get into conversation with her. 
The boy will be there, probably, playing 
about; talk to him. She will teil you — no 
mother could resist it — about her plans for 
his education. Then you will ask if that doeo 

VOL. II. 
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not come very dear ; then you will remember 
what she says about that, and about money 
in gener al, and come back and teil me.' 

* What will you do meanwhile T asked 
Grogram. 

^ I -wdll stroU back on the pathway we 
came on to the line ; and if I get as far as 
the ßtation before you overtake me, you will 
find me there talking to our old färiend the 
Clerk.' 

' All right,' Said Grogram ; ' I'U do my 
best, but I feel certain I shall put my foot 
into it.' 

' Nonsense, man. I must make you of 
some use ; you can't always be digging holes, 
you know, and you must take your share of 
the labour.' 

So saying, Mr. Pentweazle, pitching him- 
self over the stile that led to the footpath, 
left Grogram to pursue his way to the south 
lodge. 

* This is a neat job that's not in my line,' 
Said that worthy to himself as he stumped 
along. ' I don't know what my tongue was 
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given me for except to teil lies with ; and it 
isn't much. use at that, as, though I teil 'em 
fast enough, they are nearly always found 
out. What's the good of sending me on an 
errand like this? I shall not be able to get 
half out of the woman that he wants ; and if 
I did, I couldn't remember it. I am safe to 
make a mess of it, and mix it up somehow. 
Why didn't he come himself ? he's a wheed- 
ling little cove, that would worm it all out of 
her like a corkscrew before she knew where 
she was, and would make himself so gallows 
pleasant the while, smiling away at her through 
his little specs, and talk to her hke a father. 
I shall probably tread upon her toes before 
I have been there a minute : she will be 
huffed, and won't say a word. I like some- 
thing in the knocking-down way or the break- 
ing-in way — something where strength is re- 
quired;' and Mr. Grogram extended his brawny 
arm, and looked at it with great delight. ' I 
have got plenty of that, and I can manage to 
use it ; but the palaver business is too much 
for me entirely.' 
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He stopped for a moment, and looked 
around him. 

' 0, 1 see,' he continued; *here's the lodge 
close undemeath. Phew ! makes me quite hot 
to look at it, and to think of what I have got 
to do inside. I ain't frightened of a woman : 
I am frightened of that little beast tjiat I have 
got to go back to. When I come to him with 
a tomfool Story, as I am sure to, he will buUy 
me in a frightfiil manner ; and I am more afraid 
of hiß buUying than I should be if a decent-sized 
cove offered to hit me. However, it must be 
done, I suppose, so here goes. Let me see, 
what was it he told me to say ? — I was a tramp, 
and wanted a drop of water. I don't think 
there is any necessity for my saying that. I 
haven't tasted a drop of water for twenty 
years — 'cept when in quod — and Tm not going 
to begin now; it's very bad to take when 
you're hot, and I'm in a regulär Perspiration 
already. I think I shall make some other 
excuse instead of that. All he wants for me 
is to get in there and sit down, and have a 
talk with her : I can manage that, I think. 
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What is it I'm to talk about ? O, about the 
kid ; — no, there was something before that, 
wasn't there ? That's just it, you see : blest 
if I haven't forgot that already. And what 
was it I was to say about the kid ? — take 
notice of him, and that sort of thing ; and 
then, the guvner said — yes, I recoUect now 
— ^the guvner said she would talk about the 
kid, and teil me he was going to school, as 
that fat man said in the public. yes ; and 
then I was to say that that costs money, and 
that would lead her on, perhaps, to talk about 
money ; and I was to look round and see 
what sort of style she was living in, and all 
that. If I don't bring back a regulär truthful 
account, with all my il% dotted and my ^'s 
crossed, hell be down on me like a thousand of 
bricks. And now for it, and I will do my best.' 
By this time Grogram had approached 
close to the south lodge. Looking up, he saw 
Mrs. Bradstock in the porch, tying up a tree 
which grew against it. She did not perceive 
him at first, but he coughed aloud, and that 
attracted her attention. 
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' Beg your pardon, mum/ said he, when 
he noticed she had tumed round and was 
looking at him. ' I am a labouring man on 
the tramp, making the best of my way to 
Liskeard. I have walked a longish distance 
this moming, and I would be very thankful 
if you would give me a drink of water. (Can- 
not think of anything eise ; I shall have to 
swallow it.)' 

' 0, certainly,' said Mrs. Bradstock ; * you 
had better step in and rest yourself, for you 
must be tired after your walk. Lift the latch 
— so : now come in while I get the water.' 

She made room to pass her in the porch, 
and pointed to a chair inside ; and then took 
a glass in her band, which she filled from a 
pump in the garden. 

Grogram was seated in the chair exactly 
facing the door, and the sun was shining in 
his face. As Mrs. Bradstock approached she 
looked up at him, and immediately let fall the 
glass with a scream. 

' What's the matter ?' said Grogram, jump- 
ing to his feet. 
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^ Stand off !' she cried ; ^ stand off, or I 
will give the alarm at once. I know you, 
Joseph Grogram ; I recognise you fully, de- 
spite your disguise. You were the man who 
led my poor husband into vice and crime. If 
it had not been for you, he might have been 
here with us now, an honest man, and I might 
have been what I never shall be again, a happy 
woman, What you are here for, I know not : 
mischief, no doubt. You have apparently es- 
caped from prison ; but you shall be taken 
back there, unless you leave this neighbourhood 
at once and for ever. — Come here, George,' 
she cried to the boy, who came running out 
of the other room. ' Don't touch that man ; 
don't go near him. — ^Now, Joseph Grogram, 
be off. I will not have my child contaminated 
even by your presence. You know that you 
are in my power, and I will take care to use 
it; and I will certainly denounce you a» a 
returned transport if ever I set eyes upon you 
again.' 



CHAPTER XL 



TURNING THE SOREW. 



Grogram said never a word. He rose from 
the chair, and slunk out of the cottage like a 
beaten hound. He passed by Mrs. Bradstock, 
who stood with glaring eyes, uplifted head, 
and outstretched arms — ^passed quickly imd 
quietly, and made the best of bis way mto the 
road. 

Even there, the effects of bis degradation 
seemed still to cling to bim. He shuffled 
along by the hedges, muttering to himself, 
ventmg wayward curses, generally complain- 
ing of bis ill-luck, and the manner m which 
everything seemed to go against bim, in open 
denunciations of the woman who bad just now 
recognised bim and denouneed bim, and against 
whom he was inwardly raging. 



..f 
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* This is a pretty kettle o' fish,' he mut- 
tered to himself. ' I have brought my pigs 
to a nice market this time! Why, this is 

« 

worse than even I bargaiiied for. I thought I 
should make a mess of it, not having what's 
called a good memory, and being liable, 
rather, to mix up what I hear. I thought 
the Story I should bring back to the little 
cove would not be of much account; but I 
never thought I should come to such mortal 
grief as IVe come to now. That's a pretty 
8|yle of woman, that is! On to me like a 
meat-axe; down upon me at once; threw 
all my fakement aside; saw through these 
togs as though they had been cobwebs; and 
all the hair and stuff I have grown since I 
saw her didn't make the least difference ! She 
spotted me at once, and called me by my 
name, and said " Be off!" in something like 
a pig's whisper, and off I was accordingly. 

' 0, yes ; the kid came into the business, 
as the little cove thought he would, and a 
very nice remark she made to the kid about 
me. "Be off!" she says; "and don't get 
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near that man," she says. " I won't have my 
child poUuted, even to touch it 1" That was 
the kid I was to speak so soft about, and she 
was to teil me all about his eddication, and 
what school he was going to ; and then I was 
to draw her out about money and the rest. 
A pretty business I have made of this I I 
knew it from the first. I told him so ; but 
for all his sharpness, sometimes he won't see 
common sense. What's the use of entering a 
ncian for a mile and a half race, when he hasn't 
got any legs? What's the use of putting 
your money on a friend who is to fight Jim 
Barnes's novice, when your friend's right arm 
is broke, and he cannot hit with his left? 
That's exactly my case. What was the use 
of the little cove sending me to patter, when 
patter isn't my game? But if the whole 
thing is to be tumed topsy-turvy, why, let 
him do the digging and the bullying, and 
whatever rough work there is to be done, 
while I wear a pair of spectacles, and a swal- 
low-tail coat, and talk — thaf s about the size 
ofrtr 
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He seemed to feel somewhat reüeved in 
venting his feelings in words, for he presently 
continued : 

' I shall catch it ! 0, my eye 1 sha'n't I — 
just hot — when he hears about its all Coming 
off I I am never very quick of understanding, 
you see ; but it strikes me I have been consi- 
derably worse than if I had only made a shot 
at all he had told me to do. '* Clear off out 
of this !" she said. " You're a returned trans- 
port ; and," she says, " if ever I see you 
again in the neighbourhood, I will give infor- 
naation to the police," she says. Aixd clear 
off I meant to, and I will, and no two ways 
about it ! This little man is all very well ; 
he's got a long head on his Shoulders, and 
must scrape the coppers out of somebody. 
But then he is on the safe side ; he hasn't got 
a rope round his neck like I have ; and there's 
a deal of difference between holding the 
handle of the frying-pan and being grilled 1 
I might as weU be a monkey tied to his 
Organ, having to slip up and down whenever 
he checks the string ! I am getting rather 
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tired of this, I am ! I'll teil you what it is, — 
if he shakes the whip at me, I shall show him 
my teeth ! 

' There is the Station just ahead, and I 
don't see him on the road ; so I shall have to 
pick him up there and face him, and teil him 
all about it. I wish there was a public be- 
tween this and that. I think three of rum 
would just put me in right fettle for facing 
him, but there is not a sign of one. I am 
glad, after all, I didn't drink that water; it 
might have made me lower than I am.' 

Thus communing with himself, Grogram 
proceeded on his way. The fields interven- 
ing between him and the Station were rapidly 
passed, and he speedily found himself in the 
presence of Mr. Pentweazle, who was bal- 
ancing his little body on the top of a very 
high stool, and talking jauntily to the railway 
clerk. So deeply interested was the little 
man, that he did not notice Grogram's arrival, 
but continued rattling on, until his attention 
was attracted by the clerk's pointing to the 
new-comer, and saying slowly, 
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^Here's your man. How are you, Gro- 
gram ?' 

He retumed the salutation with so de- 
jected an air, that Mr. Pentweazle's suspi- 
cions were instantly aroused. He leapt off 
the Hgh stool at the risk of breaking bis 
neck, and hurrying up to Grogram, said, 

' Well, you saw the farmer — what did he 
say about letting us cross the fields ? Excuse 
me,' he added to the clerk; *but this is a very 
interestmg point in connection with the new 
survey which I have been making, and which 
I want to know about at onee.' 

* All right,' Said the clerk ; * so long as 
you don't teil me about it. I hate surveys, 
and railways, and telegraphs, and all the 
beastly lot.' 

And he possessed himself of the stool 
which Mr. Pentweazle had vacated, -^nd 
amused himself by whistling a populär me- 
lody very much out of tune. 

'Now,' said Mr. Pentweazle, when they 
had got outside, * something has happened, I 
can see by your face. Don't teil any lies ; let 
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me know at once. You haven't seen the 
woman ?' 

' 0, yes, I have ; worse than that 1' said 
Grogram. 

'What worse? Don't stand there look- 
ing like a sphinx cast in red clay, but teil me 
at once !' 

^Well, I saw her, and before I had time 
to speak to her ahnost — just asked her for a 
drink of water — when she . came back, she re- 
cognised me for Joseph Grogram, the friend 
of her husband ; called me a villam and all 
manner of bad names, and swore if ever she 
set eyes upon me agam she would hand me 
over to the bobbies, and they would put me in 
quod. I mean,' said Grogram, 'she would 
denounce me as a returned transport, and 
give me up to the police.' 

' She said that, did she,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, ' in those words ? 

'Those were the very words which she 
used — "returned transport," she said; "and 
I will give you up to the police 1" ' 

' Ah !' said Mr. Pentweazle quietly — ' yes ! 
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Well, now you can lie down and go to &leep, 
or get some beer, or cut down a tree, or do 
anything eise for whick, apparently, you were 
brought into the world!' 

' Perhaps I was brought into the world to 
punch a cove's head, if he gives me any of his 
cheek !' said Grogram suUenly. 

' Yes/ Said Mr. Pentweazle ; * perhaps you 
were, and perhaps you were not; but it is 
scarcely worth while to enter upon the ques- 
tion, for I don't fear you will punch my head, 
my good firiend ! All I wanted to convey to 
you was, that it did not ajppear that you were 
likely to be of any farther use in this matter, 
and that you can do whatever best pleases 
you until I have carried it out, when no 
doubt you will be ready to receive your share 
of the proceeds.' 

* Go on !' said Grogram. ' Fire away ! I 
knew I should get it hot, and I have made up 
my mind to take it. What I said just now 
about punching heads was nonsense ! But 
what could I do? How should I know she 
would know me again ? How should I know 
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she would flare up, and catch hold of her kid, 
and teil it not to get near me, as if I had 
got something about me that was catching? 

^She did that, did she?* said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

^ She did that same,' said Grogram ; * and 
a very unpleasant-looking kid it was, the little 
I could see of it — just like poor George ; and 
the very same expression of face as he used 
to put on when he tried to come the double 
on me, and do me out of my regulars.' 

* How long were you in the house ? Had 
you time to look about you, and see what it 
was like — comfortable, well fumished, and 
what not?' 

* I was in there, according to the nearest 
of my calculation, about two minutes,' said 
Grogram ; * and I did look round, and it 
seemed to me an uncommon comfortable crib ; 
just such a one as I should like some cove to 
put me in, with my grub sent down from the 
house, and a small allowance for beer and 
T^acca !' 

' And she gave herseif airs, did she, and 
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was mighty insulting? Still, I think we 
could spoil that little game, at all events,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle savagely. ^ Lodge-keeper, 
and such a favourite with the youDg men; 
and, according to the villagers' account, keeps 
the gardener hanging on ; and, if you please, 
quite the lady, and is to have her son edu- 
cated as a gentleman, forsooth ! We could 
let them know something if we chose ! Re- 
tumed transport, eh ? How about the trans- 
port who was killed in endeavouring to take 
another man's life ? If she growls, I can 
growl too ! If she shows her teeth, I can 
show mine ! If she threatens to spring, I 
will spring myself ; and when I have sprung, 
let her look out for herseif !' 

The little man's face grew quite blanched 
as he spoke, his brows were contracted, his 
eyes almost started out of his head, and his 
Upper lip curled and showed his long, irre- 
gulär teeth like those of a wild boar at bay. 
Grogram had never seen his chieftain look 
like this before, and he was frightened at 
the sight. 

VOL. n. p 
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' He's a saVage un, and no mistake/ said 
he to himself, ^ when they have got his mon- 
key up! Fm glad I was quick enough to 
turn it on her, instead of heaping all on 
myself. There is many a man steps into a 
ring, twelve stone, all told, and in good 
fighting condition, as I should have crossed 
rather than I would this Httle imp 1 When 
he means mischief, there is nothing he 
would not do — hit you above or below the 
belt, throw you down on the ropes, and try 
to put the hug on you. He's more like an 
Indian than a human being ; leastways, what 
I have heard and read of 'em. His dander 
seems regulär up now. — What is it, sir?' he 
Said, as he caught Mr. Pentweazle's eyes 
glarmg on him. 

^ Nothing ! Never mind ; don't speak to 
me. Leave me alone for a moment. Don't 
watch me — that's worst of alll' said his 
companioi;i. ' That was her game, of course. 
Virtue and innocence! Would not let the 
child be contaminated ! Reckoned up this 
lot at the first glance, and threw his contri- 
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butions to ,the Newgate Calendar in his 
teeth ! Does that quit her of the suspicion 
which I have conceived against her, or does 
it strengthen it? Your purists, your mo- 
ralists, your saints would say she stood 
äcquitted. Bah! I, who know the world, 
and have studied these matters — I, on the 
contrary, say that the charge is strength- 
ened ! She's a clever woman, and she knew 
that was the right card for her to play. I 
will see her myself to-morrow, and then I 
shall be better able to judge what to think ! 
Grogram, did you teil me this woman did 
not say anj^hing äbout your having been 
Seen in the neighbourhood y esterday ?' 

^ Not a word !' 

^ Good ! I will see her myself to-morrow ; 
and if she doesn't alter her tune, she shall 
be in Bodmin Gaol before a week is out, or 
my name's not Benjamin Pentweazle.' 

That was a duU evening for both of them 
— duU for Mr. Pentweazle, who had not yet 
recovered from his recent illness, and who, 
weak, and easily upset, was chafing under 
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the remarks which Mrs. Bradstock had be- 
stowed upon bis messenger. DuU to Gro- 
gram, because he feit he was out of bis 
chieftain's good books ; and he had grown so 
dependent on the little man, with whom so 
many months of bis life had been passed, 
that he hated to be in disgrace. Even the 
beer with which he endeavoured to solace 
himself had lost its aceustomed flavour, and 
was nothing but a mawkish draught. 

It gave bim, however, an extra desire 
for sleep on the succeeding morning, and 
he was by no means best pleased when he 
feit bis Shoulder shaken, and found himself 
aroused from his slumber. Grunting and 
groaning discontentedly, he looked round, 
Änd saw Mr. Pentweazle by his side. The 
little man was already dressed for depar- 
ture. Looking at him, he said, 

^ If you get what you call your senses 
sufficiently together to understand what I 
say to you — don't yawn like the earthquake 
of Lisbon, but listen — now dp you under- 
stand what I say? 
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Grogram nodded assent. 

'I am going off now by the first train 
to Gwjmruthin. I shall see this woman, 
talk to her in my own way, and base my 
decision of future Operations upon what I 
see and hear. I leave you behind me. All 
you have to do is to keep your mouth shut, 
and your eyes and ears open. If you see 
or heax anything which you think in the 
slightest' degree turns upon our matter — 
such as people having recently come into 
money, people living beyond their means, 
or any thing of that kind — ^try and remember 
what it is, and, at all events, write down 
the names and places of persons. But, above 
all, say nothing to anybody, except upon 
mere ordinary affairs of the day. If you 
hit upon anything bearing on what ought to 
be to you the most interesting subjett on 
earth, you are sure to compromise us. You 
have sometimes a tremendous turn for silence 
— ^try to exercise it now.' 

Then, with a short nod, the little man 
turned on his heel and left the room. He 
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went down by the usual train, but the clerk 
hardly found him such good Company as on 
the previous day. He did not avail him- 
seif of the young man's proposition to set 
him down at the footpath leadmg across the 
fields, but alighted at the Station, and walked 
quietly on down the line and through the 
Polwarth property. 

He looked up at the tool-house ; he could 
not enter, for the door now was closed, and 
fastened with a padlock. But still he looked 
at it curiously, and calculated within him- 
self the distance from it to the telegraph 
post, and thought of about how long it would 
take a man to traverse ; and in his own vivid 
fancy reproduced the scene he had already 
pictured to himself, and described to Gro- 
gram — the scene of Wakefield arming himself 
with one of Mr. Womersley's spades, and 
going off to dig up the treasure at Mrs. 
Bradstock's Suggestion. 

Then he continued his progress, and 
leisurely strolling along, arrived at last in 
front of the south lodge. There was no one 
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to be Seen, but the door was open ; so Mr. 
Pentweazle made bold, and uplifted the little 
wicket latch of the garden-gate, and closing 
it behind him, he advanced to the house- 
door. There he stood for a moment, and 
finding neither knocker nor bell, tapped at 
the door with his little walking-stick. 

At the sound, a woman appeared from 
the inner room. Mr. Pentweazle divined in 
an instant that it was Mrs. Bradstock, and 
was favourably impressed with her personal 
appearance. It need scarcely be said that it 
had not the slightest effect in softening the 
rancour with which he regarded her, or in 
suggesting the least alteration in the pur- 
pose of his mission. But she was a pretty 
woman, and if he had to look at women at 
all, he preferred pretty to ugly ones. She 
advanced, and as she looked up at him, made 
a little bow. 

' Is it the taxes ?' said Mrs. Bradstock. 

Mr. Pentweazle burst into a laugh. The 
humour of the question tickled him im- 
mensely. 
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* No, madam,' said he, still smiling ; * it 
is not the taxes, though I daresay I look 
more like them, or, at least, a collector of 
them, than anything eise which you have 
ever seen. I am stopping here in connec- 
tion with the telegraph Company, which is 
carrying a new line into these parts ; and 
only two days ago I had the pleasure of 
Walking and having a long conversation 
with Squire Womersley. He showed me 
this lodge, and spoke so favourably of its 
mmate, that, as I found myself in it8 im- 
mediate neighbourhood, I ventured to pass 
through your garden, and ask the favour 
of being allowed to rest myself for a short 
time.' 

* By all means, sir,' said Mrs. Bradstock, 
who, putting forward a chair, and dusting it 
with her apron, said, * Pray be seated. Could 
I oflfer you a cup of milk ? It has just come 
in, and might be refreshing after your walk.' 

* No, thanks. I am a man who has seen 
a great deal ofthe bad side of human na- 
ture, and milk is apt to curdle with me,' 
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Said the little man, more grimly than he 
had hitherto spoken. * The rest will be quite 
sufficient. May I ask your name ?' he added, 
after a pause. 

' Martha Bradstock,' said she. 

* What ! Bradstock ?' repeated Mr. Pent- 
weazle. ' That's a name that I think I have 
heard before. Where did I meet with it? 
Let me see. 0, I recoUect now. There 
was a George Bradstock, who was tried for 
a robbery somewhere down in the west 
comitry, a few years ago. Was he any re- 
lation of yours T 

' No-o-o,' Said the woman, hesitating. * No, 
no relation of mine.' 

* That's a good thing. You ought to be 
glad of that,' said Mr. Pentweazle. * And 
yet his wife's name was Martha, if I recol- 
lect rightly. However, that is merely a co- 
incidence. Now, have you been here long, 
Mrs. Bradstock?' 

* Not very long, sir ; soon after the ne w 
Squire came here.' 

* I have no doubt you think it stränge of 
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me putting these questions to you, but I have 
an object in view; and I daresay I shall ask 
you even stranger things before I have done. 
You need not answer me, of course, without 
you like — ^you perfectly understand that ; but I 
rather think it will be for your own advantage 
if you do, and answer them, perhaps, a little 
more truly than you have hitherto done. Now, 
you are not dependent upon your position as 
lodge-keeper here, Mrs. Bradstock ? You have 
some other income?' 

' I have not, sir !' said the woman, flushing 
indignantly. *How dare you ask me these 
questions ?' 

'That's exactly what I said to you just 
now. I told you I had no authority to do so, 
but at once told you that it would be better 
you should answer me quietly and truthfiilly. 
You have not a separate source of income ? I 
thought you had/ 

^ I had once, but have not now.' 

*0,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; *you have killed 
the goose, and there are no more golden eggs ! 
Ah, that looks very awkward ! Just one more 
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little matter. People in the neighbourhood 
are talking — country people will talk, you 
know, Mrs. Bradstock — of your announced 
Intention to give your boy a superior edü- 
cation.' 

The woman started. 

' Yes ; you wonder I heard that ? I hear 
most things in my odd way! Now what I 
want to know is, if you have not this indepen- 
dent income which you are alleged to possess, 
and which ought to be a good one from what 
you are proposing to do with it, how is this 
boy to be educated as a gentleman — for that 
is the style of bringing up which the villagers 
described to me ? 

'I don't know that I have any call to reply 
to you,' Said Mrs. Bradstock. 

' Not the least in the world/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle ; ' but, well, I should advise you to teil 
me!' 

* Well, there is some one who takes an in- 
terest in me and my boy, and who has promised 
to pay for his education.' 

' Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle. ' Now I 
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must trouble you for the name of this benevo- 
lent individual, and also the source whence 
you received the separate income which, as 
you say, has been discontinued.' 

* What is your object in asking this?' 

* Principally curiosity ; nothing more/ 

* And suppose I were to decKne to teil 
you?' 

* Then/ said Mr. Pentweazle, smiling, ' I 
am afraid I should be compelled to make 
you.' 

^I will not be bullied in this way,' said 
Mrs. Bradstock. ' I say at once I decline to 
answer your questions.' 

'Well,' said Mr. Pentweazle, *then the 
sooner you take an aflfectionate farewell of the 
south lodge, Gwynruthin, and all its belong- 
ings, the better.' 

' What would you do ?' she asked. 

' What will I do ?— what wUl I do ? Why, 
I will walk straight from here to Polwarth 
House, and I will teil not merely the Squire, 
but the young lady — I mean.Miss Ellen 
Wynne — that the woman whom she is foster- 
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ing, and petting, and nurturing, is the widow 
of a convict under sentence of transportation, 
and who only escaped that sentence by being 
killed in a murderous attack which he made 
upon an unarmed and inoiFensive manIS 

The woman had fallen back into the chair 
which Mr. Pentweazle had quitted, and sat 
down as pale as death. 

' That's what I would do, and will do,' con- 
tinued he. ' I want to know where this money 
comes from, this money which you now pos- 
sess ?' 

' Want to know where it comes from ?' said 
Mrs. Bradstock. 

' I do know — I can prove it in a court of 
justice, and will ; but I want to hear it from 
your own Ups ! Teil me, or be prepared to 
take the consequences of your silence!' 

Mrs. Bradstock, still deadly pale, was silent 
for a few minutes. Then she said in a low 
voice, 

' I have not any thing to teil you at all ; 
you must do with me as you will.' 

*Good!' said Mr. Pentweazle, seizing his 
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hat. * Then you may reckon very shortly upon 
quitting this place, and finding your next quar- 
ters in Bodmin Gaol !' 

And he drove his hat on to his head, and 
left the house. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AOTION. 

Mr. Pentweazle quitted Mrs. Bradstock with 
rage in his heart, and a stronger determination 
than ever of revenge. He had thought that 
he should have been able, if not to extract her 
secret, at least to gain some clue to the infor- 
mation which he desired to possess, either by 
wheedling and cajolery, or by threats of de- 
nunciation to the authorities. 

He had not succeeded in what he antici- 
pated. On the contrary, the woman had re- 
mained firm to her determination not to give 
him any information; and he was returning 
no wiser than he had arrived. One source of 
consolation the little gentleman found in the 
midst of his defeat. The blow which he had 
Struck had evidently gone home. 
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Mrs. Bradstock had given sufficient indica- 
tion by her change of manner, her pallor, and 
evident discomfort, that she had a reason for 
desiring to conceal the source of the separate 
income which she had once possessed (for Mr. 
Pentweazle fuUy believed in the truth of her 
assertion that it had ceased), and the name of 
the person who was to pay for the education 
of her son. 

*I don't quite make out,' said the little 
man to himself, as he was waiting at the 
Gwynruthin Station for the retum of the 
down train, — 'I don't quite make out what 
she means about that separate income. If it 
was in the shape of an allowance, paid to her 
regularly, it could only have been stopped be- 

cause Stay, though — ^by whom could it 

have been paid ? Not by this gardener fellow, 
to make his conquest. There must be some 
one much bigger in the backgroimd who is 
working the oracle for them. This gardener 
is merely some broad-shouldered, good-looking 
digger and delver, who did the manual work — 
some fellow a little superior to my friend Mr. 
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Grogram yonder. But there must be some 
one to play the part in the transaction which I 
had intended for myself; and who is puUing 
the strings, and giving directions, and working 
the matter for them. 

* The thing to be done is to get at that 
man ; then it would come to be a contest of 
brains against brains, craft against craft, and 
daring against daring. And there is but one 
way to get at him, that I can see. It is im- 
possible to extract any admission from this 
woman, this Martha Bradstock, by coaxing, or 
by more stringent measures, such, at least, as 
threatening. The only chance I shall have 
will be by getting her sent to prison, for 
ever so short a time — just give her a taste 
of '' Spike Park," and the süent System for 
three or four days, and she will be safe to 
come down. She will send for me then, and 
t^pU me all about it. 

^ Or even if she don't, her principal, the 
wire-pulling gentleman, would see danger iq 
the wind, and be foxy enough to take the 
alarm, and see if the people who had let loose 
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the dogs could not be got at and squared, so 
as to call them off again. That would be' the 
most likely case, I think; for the woman 
strikes me as being plucky and courageous* 
There was no boasting about her, and no 
parade of bravery ; but she looked to me like 
one who would hold to her text, and die sooner 
than give in. In case, however, they sent for 
me — provided a proper under Standing were 
arrived at — I could withdraw from the prose- 
cution by the simple process of vanishing for 
ever from this part of the country, and, indeed, 
from the country altogether. 

' And, by the way, that reminds me that 
that duU dog, to whose very delightfiü So- 
ciety I am now about to be relegated, and 
whose charming Company I am seeking with 
such avidity, must be sent out of the way 
for the present. After the highly successfiil 
manner in which he conducted his interview 
with Mrs. Bradstock, not merely failing to get 
the smallest particle of intelligence out of her, 
but causing himself to be at once recognised 
as a felon, a gaol-bird, and returned trans- 
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port, it may probably be advisable that he 
should not make bis appearance before the 
local magistrates in the character of her pro- 
secutor, or she might be induced to turn the 
tables upon him, and recognition would be so 
speedy, that twenty words from that woman 
would probably see my friend Grogram on the 
first stage of bis retum journey to Hobart 
Town! I must send him off as speedily as 
possible. And now the one thing that I feared 
is beginning to come to pass ! I am saddled 
with this man for the rest of my Hfe, having, 
at the same time, a perfect conviction that he 
can never be of the smallest use to me ! 

' If Martha Bradstock and her principal are 
frightened at the preliminary steps which I 
take, and agree to accept my demand of half 
the hidden treasure which they have acquired, 
that half I shall have to divide with him ; 
and then, with the booty thus obtained, I 
can make my way to the Continent, to some 
place Grogram has never heard of, and could 
never discover ; and spend the remainder of 
my days in quietness. 
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' But on the other band, supposing that 
the woman is obstinate, and that her principal 
does not take the alarm — and that all depends 
upon how much or how little he has been 
told by Martha Bradstock and this gardener 
fellow — I shall have to drop the prosecution 
then and there. I may be able sufficiently 
to bamboozle a bench of county magistrates 
as to get them to commit her, particularly as 
she is sure not to be defended by an attorney ; 
but I should never be able to proceed to trial. 
The only evidence to prove the burying of 
the treasure would be Grogram' s, and he of 
course cannot be brought within fifty miles 
of the court ; so that then I must give up all 
farther hopes of ever recovering the smallest 
portion of the treasure, and must go back to 
my old way of lif e, with the pleasure of think- 
ing that I have got this great hulking brüte 
to take care of for the rest of his natural 
days. However,' said Mr. Pentweazle cheerily, 
^ the game is not played out yet, and I may 
still find some card in my band which would 
enable me to force the trick.' 
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And then the train came up, and put an 
end to Mr. Pentweazle's reflections. 

As he walked across from the Station at 
Liskeard to the inn, the little gentleman 
looked rather shamefaced, and feit that his 
companion, whose burly form he distinguished 
leaning out of their sitting - room window, 
would probably rally him upon the ill-success 
of his mission. Nor was he mistaken. He 
had scarcely entered the room before Gro- 
gram, whose face was rather flushed, said in 
a jeering tone, 

' 0, you have come back, have you, sir ? 
Eather quicker than I expected you. Left 
your luggage at the Station, I suppose?' 

* Luggage !' echoed the little man. ' What 
do you mean? I took no luggage with 
me.' 

' I know you didn't ; but I thought you 
would have brought some back. That hap- 
pened to me very often in my early days — 
that I have come home with a good deal 
more than I went out with ; and I thought it 
might have happened to you.' 
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' What have you been drinking ?' said Mr. 
Pentweazle angrily. 

*Beer/ said Grogram; Hwo pints, which 
you will find duly scored up in your account. 
You don't seem to have come back very füll 
of conversation. Perhaps, as I am a partner, 
though only the juniorest — only the hands — 
I might ask what the head has been about, 
and whether it has got what it went for/ 

*No, it has not/ said Mr. Pentweazle 
shortly. 

' Dear me!' said Grogram; *do you mean 
to say you have not sueeeeded?' 

' I have not/ repeated Mr. Pentweazle. 

* Ah, my good man,' said Grogram, with 
a grin, 'hadn't you better have some beer, 
or out down a tree, or cut snips out of the 
newspaper, or do something for which you 
appear to have been brought into the world ? 
That's what you said to me, if you recoUect, 
when I didn't pull it oflf. Now, you don't 
seem to have made much more of a hit than 
I did. I suppose you saw the woman ?' 

' yes, I saw her,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; 
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* and she was civil, and received me well, not 
recognising me as a retumed transport.' 

Grogram winced. 

' But when I came to ask her to give the 
information to gain which was the object 
of my visit, she distinctly and entirely re~ 
fused.' 

'Then it seems to me,' said Grogram 
slowly, 'that we are at the present moment 
exactly in the same position as when we 
arrived here; indeed, not quite so well off, 
for I have been spotted.as — as what I am, 
and you have got to pay the bill at this 
public-house.' 

'Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle; 'your 
luminous appreciation has taken a correct 
view of the case.' 

' And what's to be done now?' 

' Done ? Well, what you have got to do 
is exactly what you are fitted for, and exactly 
what you will like, and that is — -nothing. You 
must get out of this neighbonrhood as quickly 
as possible, because the mere fact of your 
having been recognised by Mrs. Bradstock 
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renders the chances of your being seen par- 
ticularly dangerous ; and because it would be 
impossible for me to make you of any nse in 
the farther proceedings which I am about to 
take.' 

^ Where am I to go to ?' 

' I have scarcely considered yet,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, 'but I think to London. It is 
the largest and safest hiding - place ; and 
though Mrs. Bradstock's eyes were so sharp, 
there are very few would recognise you under 
your altered appearance.' 

' I was thinking of that/ said Grogram. 
' I recoUect, just as we was Coming into Liver- 
pool on board that tender, when I was feeling 
rather queerish about stepping on to English 
ground amongst English bobbies again after 
such a long time, and I mentioned this to 
you, you said no one would recognise me, not 
even my old friend George Bradstock, if he 
could come from the dead. I didn't say any- 
thing to this ; but I laughed to myself, for I 
knew George would know me if he had been 
alive — if not by my face, by the queer way 
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of Walking which I have got, and which he 
always used to mimic and make game of; 
but his missus didn't know that, as I am 
aware of, and how she came to spot me is 
more than I can teil.' 

'It is no matter how she did it, so long 
as she has " spotted" you, as you call it, and 
thereby has prevented yonr taking any farther 
hand in the game — at all events, for the pre- 
sent.' 

' And I am to go to London ?' said Gro- 
gram. 

'Yes,' said Mr. Pentweazle, ^you are; 
and to stop there, and eat and drink and idle 
at my expense, while I am slaving away down 
here to endeavour to carry through this pre- 
cious plan, upon which I have wasted so much 
time and money.' 

'It will pay in the end, guvner,' said 
Grogram -hopefully — ^he was delighted at the 
idea of going to London, and being his own 
master for some little time — 'it will pay in 
the end, guvner, if it only tums up trumps.^ 

' Yes,' said Mr. Pentweazle, 'if.' 
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'Well, I have had a thought about it/ 
Said Grogram, * which I don't attempt to com- 
pare with yours, but which seems to me to 
have some sort of sense in it.' 

' And that is — ' 

* That is this/ said Grogram : * supposing 
they have had no opportunity of carting off 
the "swag" — which, I beg pardon, I mean 
carrying away the treasure aad Converting it 
into money — would account for Mrs. Brad- 
stock not collarin' more than she had before.' 

* Ah,' Said Mr. Pentweazle, 'no doubt that 
is remarkably ingenious; but the fact is, I 
don't understand one single word of what you 
have been saying/ 

'What I mean is this,' said Grogram: 
' there was some few hmidred pounds in sove- 
reigns, which they could divide between them. 
Mrs. Bradstock's share would be only enough 
to make her swagger a bit about sending that 
kid of hers to a tip-top school ; while the 
other party which dug for it — the hands, as 
one may term it, in her partnership — he 
would have the rest.' 
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^ Well/ Said Mr. Pentweazle, ^ there is 
something in that. What then?' 

' Well, if they didn't take and dispose of 
the bars of gold and the jewelry, and haven't 
leffc it by the telegraph post, which we verily 
know they have not, it must be somewhere 
in the neighbonrhood — probably hidden on 
Mrs. Bradstock's premises.' 

'Well, ßuppose it were?' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. ' What do you propose to do ?' 

' Crack Mrs. Bradstock's crib and nobble 
it,' Said Grogram dryly. 

' Which, being interpreted, means in Eng- 
lish — ' asked Mr. Pentweazle. 

' Find out a way of breaking into her 
house, and do so,' said Grogram. 

'Bah!' said Mr. Pentweazle, 'perfectly 
absurd! I have endeavoured to make you 
understand that this womau is merely the 
agent in the matter — ^the primary agent, who 
gave the information of the place of conceal- 
ment. She must have been assisted by some 
one who, acting on her information, reco- 
vered the treasure, and most probably by 
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some one eise in a superior Station, who has 
been consulted by one or both of them, and 
is now seeing the best means of realising it. 
The measures which I intend to take are 
simple enough — so simple, that even you will 
be able to understand them. As soon as 
you are out of the way — and I can send you 
off under the pretext that I have made all 
the necessary surveys, and given you Instruc- 
tions about the work, which you will retum 
some time hence to execute — I shall go to 
Mr. Womersley, who is, I understand, a jus- 
tice of the peace, and shall swear an infonna- 
tion against Martha Bradstock for being an 
accomplice, after the fact, in the great gold 
robbery.' 

' What ! do you mean to say you are go- 
ing to bring that up again ?' said Grogram. 

' Bring it up again !' cried Mr. Pent- 
weazle. ' Why, upon what possible plea was 
I going to ask to have Martha Bradstock sent 
to prison — the murder of Eliza Grimwood, or 
for being concemed in the Gunpowder Plot?' 

'No; but won't that blow upon me at 
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once? won't people recoUect I was in it, and 
want to kno w wliere I am now V 

' Well, and where are you ?' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. ' Why, in Hobart Town, of course, 
where you were sent out to fulfil your sen- 
tence! You have not been passing under 
your real name in this thing, and your ap- 
pearance is utterly altered; and whatever 
Information they may have had at the Home 
Office of your escape from the colony, it is 
not the least likely that the local magistrates 
of Comwall have been told about it. Besides, 
you will be safely hid in London, and far 
from the seene of action.' 

' ßut suppose you go on with it — what 
will happen then ?' 

' Go on with it!' howled Mr. Pentweazle ; 
^ how can I go on with it beyond a certain 
point? I cannot prove that the treasure was 
ever placed there, you know that well enough. 
There were only ^wo people that could have 
proved it — ^you and Bradstock. Bradstock is 
dead, and I am not going to ask the usher 
of the court to call Joseph Grogram, as, per- 
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haps, a convict, a felon who has made hi» 
escape; might not be an acceptable witness 
tothejury. No; I shall get an order from 
Mr. Womersley for the arrest of this woman, 
and I shaU have her examined before him 
and bis brother big-wigs at the next magis- 
trates' meeting. It is hard if I ouinot devise 
a 8tory sufficiently good and coherent to in- 
duce them to commit her for triaL A long 
time will elapse between her committal and 
the assizes; and durmg that time it is my 
hope that ahe or her accomplice will be so 
frightened as to induce them to make terms 
with me.' 

' With usj Said Grogram. 

' Well, with US, In that case I shall claim 
half, and we wül carry out our original com- 
pact.' 

^ And suppose they don't?' 

^ In that case I shall disappear, and no- 
thing more will ever be heard of me in the 
west of England. There being no prosecutor, 
Mrs. Bradstock will be discharged, and she 
and her friends, like the people in the 
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children'sr story-book, will live happy ever 
after.' 

' And what's to become of me? Am I to 
disappear too?' said Grogram. 

* I don't know,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; ' I 
have not made up my mind. It is probable 
that, for both our sakes, you and I wonld 
have to pass the rest of our lives together, 
and that is a contingency too horrible to think 
about.' 

' When do you wish me to goto London?' 
said Grogram. 

' To-morrow/ said Mr. Pentwea2de ; ' the 
sooner I enter upon this matter the better, 
and I can take no Steps until I know you are 
sufficiently far away. I shall make you an 
allowance of — ^we will say — of fiffceen Shillings 
a week.' 

' Fifteen bob a week !' said Grogram. 
' Don't be too hard upon me, guvner.' 

'Hard upon you!' cried the little man. 
' Isn't fifteen Shillings a week enough for 
you? Would you like twenty-five pounds? 
Do you imagine that I am going to keep 
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you in the lap of luxury, doing nothing in 
London, while I am grinding away down 
here? When I think of the money I have 
already spent upon you from first to last, it 
nearly drives me wild. No, sir ; I shall allow 
you fifteen Shillings a week, and not one far- 
thing more.' 

Grogram was silent at the time; but as 
he sat that night on the edge of his truck- 
bed in his attic he shook his head gloomily, 
and Said to himself, 

' Fifteen bob a week is all very well for 
two or three weeks, while this little cove is 
trying it on down here, and mixing himself 
up with beaks and lawyers, and all sorts of 
unpleasant people. I am well out of that, 
and may as well be kept, though the rate of 
living ain't very high. But if it at once came 
to a smash-up, and this woman and her pals 
don't Square him, and he don't get any of the 
stuff, I am not going to pass the rest of my 
life with him — ^he need not fancy that. That 
will be dear at j&fty bob a week, let alone 
fifteen ! If he likes, as I told him once, to get 
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up something in the crib-cracking, or horse- 
chaunting, or the smashing line — and what 
a good un he would be to put off a flash 
note at a railway Station ! they would never 
suspect him — I don't mind working under 
him ; but we must live separate, and I must 
have more of my own way than I have now ; 
and he must not wag that little tongue of 
his quite so freely as he does — mustn't be 
chaffing and making game of me quite so 
much. But I wouldn't remain as I am at 
present, dependent upon him, for twice the 
money twice over.' 

The next morning Mr. Pentweazle ac- 
companied Grogram to the Station, took his 
ticket for London, and placed his first week's 
allowance in his band. 

' Now, listen to my parting words,' said 
the little gentleman. 'What you have gpt 
to do is to keep your mouth shut, your eyes 
open; take care that you don't give your 
address where any one is likely to recognise 
you, and to let me hear instantly if anything 
comes to your knowledge which you fancy in 

VOL. II. B. 
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the slightest degree bears upon our proceed- 
ings down here. I shall not remain at this 
place,' added the little gentleman ; ' it might 
not be quite so comfortable ^ for me now that 
I am compelled to come out in the character 
of prosecutor. I shall remove to Truro. A 
letter, addressed to me at the post-office 
there, will be sure to find me. Don't forget. 
Be discreet, and above all, silent.' 

Whcn the train had departed Mr. Pent- 
weazle retumed to the inn, paid his bill, and 
telling the landlord that he was going on to 
Truro, had his luggage directed to that place. 
But he did not take it with him; he sent 
it by the ncxt train, while he himself alighted 
at the Gwynruthin Station, and immediately 
entercd Mr. Womersley's grounds. 

Not by the way he had pursued with the 
old gentleman. He crossed a path, and bent 
his Steps towards the north lodge, by which 
he gained admission to the avenue. He walked 
to the house, and rang the bell; and being 
informed by the servant, in answer, that Mr. 
Womersley was at home, he asked to see him. 
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' Certainly, sir/ said the man, who had 
Seen Mr. Pentweazle in the village, and heard 
the business which brought him here. ' I 
will teil the master you are here, and he will 
See you at once. Is it about the telegraph ?' 

^I think not, sir,' said the little man, 
drawing himself up. ' Mr. Womersley is a 
magistrate, I think ?' 

' Yes, sir,' said the man, astonished. 

' It is in that capacity that I wish to see 
him,' said Mr. Pentweazle. * I have come to 
lay Information on a very serious subject.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A SHOOK. 



WiTii the servant preceding him, Mr. Pent- 
weazle passed through the hall, and was 
shown into the library. 

This room, which had been Roger Pen- 
carrow's sanctum, remained pretty much as it 
had been in his time. Large oak book-cases 
stretched from floor to ceiling, fiUed with lite- 
rature of all kinds — tall copies, rare editions 
of scarce works ; classics bound in vellum, 
which had onee been white, but now was a 
dirty yellow through age and use ; short, fat, 
squat black-letter rolumes, containing the 
thoughts of that small percentage of men 
who, in their times, conceived that there was 
no degradation in placing on record such 
ideas or aspirations as they cherished, and 
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who were bold enough to neglect the nobler 
arts of hunting and fighting for that pur- 
pose. 

Amongst these, sown broadcast as it were, 
and, in many cases, öhouldering their betters 
out of the front rank, were sporting works 
tvithout number; every possible treatise on 
the management of the horse, the dog, the 
gun, and the rod ; the lightest of light litera- 
ture, the deepest heraldic and archaeological 
lore, the poems of Hayley and Della Crusca, 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf^ and an early edi- 
tion of Boccaccio, all crammed up together in 
one heterogeneous mass. 

Having leisure to look round the room 
before the Squire arrived, Mr. Pentweazle 
noticed that two shelves were set apart for 
legal works — such handy-books of common 
law as, properly perused and imderstood, 
would prevent the impaid magistracy from 
committing those crass Wunders which they 
have such an extraordinary habit of falling 
into. And after this Observation, Mr. Pent- 
weazle made up his mind to take his post in 
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front of those shelves, and not to reUnquish 
it so long as he had a plausible pretext for 
remaining there. 

^ Not/ as he remarked to himself, ' that 
I suppose the Squire could readily pick out 
anything from them to help him arrive at 
his decision, or to alter the decision which I 
shall ask at his hands. They are all very 
well in their way these law-books, but they 
require a little study before you can under- 
stand them properly; and an amateur who 
relies upon them for assistance is about as 
likely to pick his way through the maze of 
chicanery, as a child who takes a watch to 
pieces is likely to be able to put the works 
together again in proper sequence and order. 
From what I saw of the Squire that day 
when I had the pleasure of Walking through 
the Upper part of the grounds with him, I 
don't think it would be very difficult to make 
him sensible of the important position which 
he holds in the county, and to prove to him 
the enormous iniquity of the crime which 
hsÄ just been committed, while giving him 
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very few and meagre details öf the occur- 
rence. 

^ Let me see, what was that name I got 
from the clerk at the Station ? Sir Lawrence 
something. I put it down on a piece of 
paper which I have somewhere about me. 0, 
here it is !' he added, drawing a small scrap 
of paper from his waistcoat pocket, and read- 
ing it. ' Sir Lawrence Fitzwarren. I recol- 
lect my cue about that.' 

Mr. Pentweazle scarcely had time to push 
the piece of paper into his waistcoat pocket 
again, before the door opened, and Mr. Wo- 
mersley appeared. 

' Good-morning, sir!' said the old gentle- 
man briskly ; ' sorry to have kept you waiting ; 
but the fact is, in a very few days' time, my 
niece, who has lived with me for several 
years, and whom I regard as my daughter, is 
going to be married, and we are rather in 
confusion in consequence. An extraordinary 
amount of preparation attending these kind of 
ceremonies — all sorts of things that no one 
has the least idea of, only those actually ex- 
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perienced in them, and who have been placed 
in the position. Did it ever happen to you to 
be placed in such a position, sir T 

*No, sir,' Said Mr. Pentweazle; *that is 
one misery which I have been spared. I am 
delighted to say that I never had a daughter, 
and I never had a niece. Had I been so 
cursed, I should certainly not have attempted 
to strengthen the ties of relationship. For- 
tune has been so far kind to me, that I have 
not a Single relation in the world; which is 
lucky for me, as it saves me from their toady- 
ing, and for them, as they will never know 
the pains of disappointment.' 

* You are a cynical man, sir,' said the Squire 
tartly ; ^ but scarcely a large-souled one.' 

* No, sir,' Said Mr. Pentweazle. ^ I speak 
of the World as I find it ; and as at the time 
when I had any relations, or acknowledged 
that I had any, none of them were ever good 
enough to die and unexpectedly leave me a 
large unencumbered estate, but, on the con- 
trary, drew me regularly of sovereigns, half- 
Bovereigns, and even descended to half-crowns 
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and Shillings, I'repeat I am glad to be able 
to put my hat on my head, and say my family 
is now covered.' 

^ Your experience, sir, as you say, has not 
been a happy one,' said the Squire. 

' My experience, Squire, has been, I fancy, 
pretty much the same as that of most men 
who have mixed with the world ; and it has 
had farther development within the last 
twenty-four hours, which is the reason of my 
visit to you to-day.' 

' 0, by th^ way,' said the Squire, * my ser- 
vant, who recognised you, mentioned^ that you 
had come here, not upon strictly telegraphic 
business, but upon some legal question — to 
lay an information, I think he said, against 
some one who has been breaking the law. No 
damage done to the Company's property, I 
trust T 

' Not at all,' said Mr. Pentweazle. * The 
fact is, I am not here in connection with my 
employment with the Company, but wholly 
and solely as a private Citizen. You are, I 
believe, a justice of the peace ?' 
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' * I am,' Said the Squire. 

' And it is in that capacity I now apply to 
you, and call upon you to administer the law 
without partiality.' 

' You might have saved yourself that pre- 
amble, sir,' said the Squire. * I cannot ima- 
gine that any business which you may have 
come about can concern me sufficiently to 
influence my judgment in the smallest de- 
gree.' 

' I am not quite so sure about that, Squire. 
It is fair to teil you, that the person against 
whom I am about to bring a very serious 
Charge is known to you, employed by you, 
trusted by you; and, so far as I can leam, 
respected by you in a very high degree.' 

The Squire's face feil a little as he lis- 
tened to these words, and marked the serious 
tone in which Mr. Pentweazle spoke. 

He paused a minute in silence ; then said, 

* Indeed, sir ! And who may this person 
be?' 

' A woman,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

'A woman!' echoed the Squire; *awo- 
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man, whom I employ, and for whom I have 
such high respect ! You must either be 
labouring under some mistake, or I have 
much exaggerated your meaning.' 

'I think not,' said Mr. Pentweazle; ^I 
think you will own that I have not, when I 
name Mrs. Bradstock.' 

'Mrs. Bradstock!' cried the Squire, pal- 
pably starting. 

'That bullet went home,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle to himself. Then aloud : ' Yes, Mrs. 
Bradstock, the lodge - keeper at your south 
lodge.' 

' And what may you have to say abouf 
Mrs. Bradstock? inquired the Squire, when 
he had a little recovered his equanimity. 

' Let me answer that question by another,' 
said Mr. Pentweazle. *Is not Mrs. Brad- 
stock a trusted servant of yours, and a special 
favourite with your niece Miss Wynne, the 
young lady of whose marriage you were just 
now speaking?' 

' To which I reply with another question, 
sir,' said the old gentleman warmly. ' Whe- 
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ther she is, or whether she is not, what the 
devil business is that of yours T 

* Simply this,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; * I am 
here to accuse Mrs. Bradstock of being an 
accomplice — an accessory after the fact, and 
no doubt a most important accomplice — in 
one of the most daring and audacious rob- 
beries of late years.' 

' Martha Bradstock !' cried the Squire. 
' Accomplice ! audacious robbery I Pooh ! it 
is simply impossible.' 

' Impossible, is it ?' said Mr. Pentweazle. 
' We will go into that presently. Let us go 
into one or two other matters first. Now it 
is not likely that a man with your knowledge 
of the World would receive any servant about 
to occupy a place of trust, who did not come 
to you with an excellent char acter; and if 
Mrs. Bradstock produced any such testi- 
mouial, it was a forgery.' 

' She did nothing of the kind, sir,' said the 
Squire ; ^ I took her on her own merits.' 

* Hem !' said Mr. Pentweazle ; ' scarcely 
to be believed of a man of your age and ex- 
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perience ; but still, she is a very pretty wo- 
man, and so we will let that go by. And you 
absolutely took her into your Service, without 
kno wing what her previous life had been ?' 

* I knew that it had been a very unhappy 
one,' Said the Squire. 

' Unhappy one !' screamed the little man. 
' But you didn't know, and you don't know, 
that this woman, to whom you gave a confi- 
dential position in your establishment, and 
upon whom your niece has pleased to shower 
all kinds of benefactions, has been brought 
out in the last school of vice and crime, and 
is actually the widow of a condemned convict, 
who only escaped transportation for life by 
being killed in an attempt to murder a man 
who refused to assist him to escape!' 

The old gentleman was about to speak, 
but he checked himself and remained silent. 

' That would be a pretty story to take to 
the quarter sessions, wouldn't it?' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, grinning. ' They would have a 
pretty laugh at you in the magistrates' room, 
wouldn't they? I have heard of setting a 
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thief to catch a thief, but I never heard of 
placing a thief s widow in a confidential posi- 
tion without any inquiries as to where she 
came from, or what might be her object in 
seeking such employment/ 

^ Will you allow me to teil you, sir, that 
though, as a magistrate, I am bound to listen 
to any complaint which you may make against 
any person having reference to a breach of 
the law, I, as a gentleman, am by no means 
bound to listen to you when you choose to 
come here and take up my time in delivering 
a long tirade against my supposed weakness 
in taking a person into my Service without 
sufficient inquiries into her character. On 
the contrary, sir, I have a perfect right to teil 
you that I consider such conduct on your 
part a piece of infernal impertinence ; and, in 
drawing your attention to the door, to remark 
that unless you immediately go out of it of 
your own free will, I shall try whether I have 
sufficient strength left to put you out, either 
of it or the window/ 

Mr. Pentweazle tumed his head, and in- 
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voluntarily glanced over bis Shoulder through 
the window, which was some distance from 
the ground. There was a plantation of hol- 
lies immediately below it, which were by no 
means of a reassuring character. However, 
he soon recovered bis equanimity, and sum- 
moned sufficient courage to say in a jaunty 
tone, 

' I thought it was only in Ireland that 
breaches of the peace were cominitted by jus- 
tices of the peace upon persons that had occa- 
sion to seek them to obtain legal redress. 
However, boys will be boys, and I am willing 
to make every allowance for the impetuosity 
of youth. With your good leave, instead of 
proceeding to fisticuflFs, we will go back to 
our subject, and I will show you that all I 
have Said has a bigger bearing and reference 
to the Charge on which I am here to bring 
evidence.' 

During the delivery of bis visitor's speech, 
the old gentleman had time to cool. He saw 
that he had been in the wrong, and acknow- 
ledged it frankly. 
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'I am exceedingly sorry that I have al- 
lowed my temper to get the better not only 
of my judgment but of my good manners, 
which ought to have prevented my using any 
strong language in my own house to a person 
who may happen, from the force of circum- 
etances, to be my visitor. Pray accept my 
apology, and proceed.' 

^ There is no apology necessary, su*/ said 
Mr. Pentweazle; Hhese things are of com- 
mon occurrence, I believe, among the unpaid 
magistracy — a force the existence of which is 
one of the greatest blots upon our Constitu- 
tion. A stipendiary of ten or twelve him- 
dred a year keeps his tongue in order, be- 
cause he knows that his bread depends upon 
his doing so, and at his utmost only allows 
himself a joke out of Joe Miller ; while the 
J.P. — However, that is neither here nor there. 
What I have to prove to you is that my de- 
scription of Mrs. Bradstock's former belong- 
ings was not irrelevant to the charge I now 
bring against her; and I will do that at onee 
and as shortly as possible.' 
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*If you please, sir,' said Mr. Womersley; 
* you have already detained me some time.' 

^Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle. ^A sti- 
pendiary has to be on the bench from ten a.m. 
until such time as the charges brought before 
him are investigated ; but a J.P. — ^Well, no 
matter.' 

*Once for all, su*, will you come to the 
point?' said the Squire. 

^ I will,' Said the little man. ^ Your lodge- 
keeper since she has been in your Service ha* 
recovered and made away with, and is now in 
the possession of, stolen property of enormous 
value.' 

'What! Mrs. Bradstock?' cried Mr. Wo- 
mersley. ^Bah! impossible!' 

' But supposing I prove it ?' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

'If you did I would not belle ve it,' said 
Mr. Womersley, in a towering passion. 

'Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle; 'one of 
the unpaid magistraey all over.' 

' How can you prove it?' 

' Thus : This sum of money, or, more pro- 

VOL. n. s 
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perly speaking, this ehest of treasure — for it 
was that — was stolen by two men, and hid- 
den by them in a locality whieh was known 
to no one eise. One of these men was caught 
very soon after the robbery, and transported ; 
the other was Bradstock, the husband of the 
woman in whom you take so warm an inte- 
rest. The first man, now a convict in a penal 
settlement, and desirous of making restitu- 
tion, indicated the spot to a certain well- 
known officer of justice, and direet search 
was accordingly made. No treasure, however, 
could be found; and from the appearance of 
the ground, it was obvious that it had re- 
cently been disturbed, and the marks of the 
ehest in whieh the booty had been contained 
were still visible in the clay. It.was per- 
fectly piain that the convict's story was true ; 
that the treasure had been hidden there, but 
had been subsequently removed.' 

' By whom ?' cried Mr. Womersley. 

' Exactly,' said Mr. Pentweazle. ^ By 
whom? That's just what we are going to 
find out. I say by Martha Bradstock, or, if 
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not by her, at her instigation, as . she was the 
only person who could possibly have known 
of its whereabouts. That secret was in the 
keeping of two people, one of them Brad- 
stock, who, finding himself arrested, and know- 
ing it was impossible to avail himself of his 
knowledge, most likely confided it to his wife, 
that she might possess herseif of the money, 
a portion of which, he most probably con- 
ceived, should be spent in aiding him to effect 
his escape.' 

' There does seem a semblance of proba- 
bility in that story,' said Mr. Womersley re- 
flectively. 

^ Semblance of probability !' echoed Mr. 
Pentweazle. ' There is a good deal more 
than a semblance, as we shall find out.' 

* Are you sure that the proceedings which 
led to the search have been correctly de- 
scribed by you ?' asked the Squire. 

* Certainly,' said the little man. 
'Where did you hear that?' asked the 

Squire. 

^From — from a person who was present 
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at the investigation,' said the little man ; ^ and 
this hole was found.' 

^ By the way, where was the hole ?' asked 
the Squire. 

' On your property, Squire Womersley, in 
a field adjoining the railway - line, between 
Gwynruthin and Truro Station, close behind 
one of the telegraph poles.' 

^Bless my soul!' said Mr. Womersley; 
^ that makes it very awkward indeed.' 

^I know something more awkward than 
that for your friend Mrs. Bradstock/ said Mr. 
Pentweazle, *which I shall not say much 
about just now, beyond this — that I may 
mention that the hole was not entirely empty, 
but that something was found in it which 
points in my mind conclusively to her.' 

*Bless my soul!' said the Squire; *but 
suppose she did get this property, what do 
you imagine she did with it?' 

^ That's exactly what the best lawyers on 
the westem circuit mll have to find out,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle. ^ All I ask of you is to 
grant me a Warrant for her arrest ; and in a 
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week or ten days, or whenever your magis- 
trates' meeting is held, you can hear such 
evidence as I shall then be in a position to 
produce, and which I have no doubt will de- 
cide you in committing her.' 

' It is monstrous unpleasant,' said the old 
gentleman ; ' but I really think you have made 
out such a case that I should be scarcely 
justified in refusing to issue my Warrant for 
her arrest.' 

' No/ Said the little man quietly, 'I scarcely 
think you would. The present Home Secre- 
tary is rather an awkward customer ; and if 
one could prove to him that anything like 
partiality or influence was exercised in a 
matter of this kind, it would come hard with 
the offending J.P.' 

' I don't require any threats, sir,' said Mr* 
Womersley angrily. ' I know my duty, and 
shall dö it. It will be a great blow to Ellen.' 

Though he muttered to himseli^ Mr. 
Pentweazle's quick ears caught the Observa- 
tion. 

' I don't think you need fret yourself about 
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Miss Wynne. The young lady will naturally 
be annoyed at the thought that her interest 
and benevolence have been bestowed upon an 
unworthy recipient; but the change in her 
condition, which is so shortly to take place, 
will probably have the effect of driving all 
other thoughts out of her head. By the way, 
Mr. Womersley, who is your constable, and 
where does he reside?' 

' His name is Parker,' said Mr. Womers- 
ley, * and he lives just down in the village.' 

* Parker !' repeated the little man ; ' I think 
I met him. He is a man who is rather affected 
towards the prisoner, as we may as well call 
her. ril just dot that down, and give him a 
caution about keeping her in safe custody. 
Parker,' he repeated, entering his name in his 
pocket-book, 'Thankyou; much obliged. I 
suppose I may look upon this business as 
done, Mr. Womersley? I have your word 
that the Warrant shall be issued at once?' 

* It shall be made out without delay, sir/ 
Said the old gentleman dryly. 'I suppose I 
need scarcely inform you of the danger of 
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giving false evidence, or of the pains and 
penalties which attach to such a proceeding ?' 

^Thank you, no,' said the little man. 
' Frequent personal attendance at the London 
police-courts has rendered me thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject. The Warrant will 
be made out at once, you say? Thank you, 
once more. I will just step down to Parker, 
and teil him to execute it this aftemoon. And 
now I wish you good-moming.' 

Mr. Pentweazle took his leave with much 
effdsion; and the faet that the Squire only 
retumed his cordial bow with a very short 
nod did not seem to have the slightest effect 
upon him. 

The Squire was very much upset by what 
had happened. He liked Mrs. Bradstock — 
liked her pretty face and pleasant mann er s, 
and had a high opinion of her integrity. He 
pitied her too, and the hard life which she 
had previously undergone, and was glad to 
notice the gratitude which she always ex- 
pressed for EUen's kindness to her. He was 
excessively annoyed at What he had just 
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heard, more especially as he feit that he 
could not but acknowledge that there was 
some apparent foundation for the charges 
brought against the woman. 

While he was Standing shaking his head 
in melancholy deliberation, the door opened, 
and in ran Ellen. 

'Come, uncle,' she said gaily; *the wea- 
ther is lovely, and as we are going to be 
shortly separated, though only for a little 
time, I am determined we shall enjoy our few 
remaining hours together; so put on your 
hat and come out for a walk, and I will talk 
to you upon the subjeet which we have never 
discussed before — ^the innumerable good quali- 
ties of Frank.' 

But the old gentleman did not smile as 
she expected. He shook his head again, and 
Said, ' I am not in spirits now, dear, even for 
your fun and raillery. I have some bad news 
to teil; 

' Bad news !' cried the girl excitedly : * not 
about — ' 

' No, not about Frank — I ought to have 
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relieved your mind at once — but about your 
prot^g^e, Mrs. Bradstock.' 

' Mrs. Bradstock ! — what has she done ? 

' Well, if what has just been told to me 
is correct, she has been an accomplice in a 
most audacious robbery.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GROGRAM'S LODGINGS. 

ijVnEN Grogram arrived in London, he at first 
expericnced some difficulty in his selection 
of a place of residence. He knew that it 
would be impossible for him to go to any of 
the places in which he had previously lived, 
either before he took to evil courses or since, 
as the notoriety obtained by the great gold 
robbery had spread far and -wide ; and he 
imagined that those who were aequainted 
with him in his better days had heard of the 
commission of that crime, and believed him 
to be then paying the penalty for it. 

Of course the knowledge of this escapade 
would not have had any repelling influence 
xijwn those araongst whom, some time since, 
he first lelt the paths of honest}\ On the con- 
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trary, from them he probably would have 
experienced such a reception as is accorded 
to those who have distinguished themselves 
in the craft, and would at once have taken 
brevet rank amongst them. 

But Grogram knew that any renewal of 
those old connections, however amusing and 
pleasant they might be to himself — and the 
temptations of boon companionship in which 
he could revel, discussing old times and by- 
gone days of roguery, without the fear of 
being pulled up for the language he used and 
the sentiments he uttered, had a great attrac- 
tion for him — would probably bring him to 
serious grief. He was aware of his own in- 
ability of reticence, knew perfectly well that 
when he had had what he called a ' little' to 
drink he could not be a master of his own 
tongue, and dreaded the possible consequences 
of his want of caution. 

Moreover, this great, strong, hulking fel- 
low had confessed to himself that he lived in 
abject terror of the little man, who, as it 
were, had taken bodily possession of him, and 
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made him do entirely as he pleased. He 
knew he had promised Mr. Pentweazle to 
keep himself entirely aloof from all his old 
associations, and he pictured to himself the 
severity of the old gentleman's wrath should 
he discover that his Instructions had been 
disobeyed. 

It must be noted, moreover, that though 
Grogram occasionally chafed against the sub- 
jeetion in which he was held by his chieftain, 
his feelings towards that individual were by 
no means those of unmixed dislike. On the 
contrary, the ability with which Mr. Pent- 
weazle had conceived and carried out the 
plan of their campaign, from the time of his 
arrival in Hobart Town to the present mo- 
ment — although it had not hitherto been 
crowned with success — excited the wonder 
and admiration of his follower, who, as he 
himself allowed, had scarcely ever possessed 
an original idea ; and added to this was a 
feeling of dependence which had been grow- 
ing upon him ever since they were brought 
together, and had lately so much increased 
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that, when left to his own resources, he feit 
completely helpless for want of the guiding 
hand on which he had so long relied. The 
combination of these feelings decided Grogram 
to subdue whatever inclination he might have 
had to return to his old haunts, and indueed 
him to seek for a lodging in a part of the 
town where he was quite unknown. 

He found such a room as he required at 
the top of a large house in one of the laby- 
rinth of streets round Soho ; a house the door- 
jambs of which were studded with half a score 
of bell-puUs, though those but faintly indi- 
cated the number of lodgers it contained. 
Malt liquor certainly was not proscribed with- 
in the establishment ; for the potboy of the 
neighbouring tavern seemed never to take his 
walks abroad without leaving a supply of 
foaming tankards for the use of the inhabit- 
ants, while on his retum journey he cuUed 
empty pewter pots, which, in anticipation of 
his arrival, had been gracefully suspended on 
the iron spikes of the area-railing. 

These emblems of geniality first attracted 
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Grogram's attention to the premises ; and 
finding they were so divided and sublet as 
rather to resemble a rabbit-warren than an 
establishment under the supervision of the 
lodging - house act, he thought he saw his 
way to another exemplification of the old 
saymg that remarks ' there is safety in num- 
bers/ and took up his abode in, one garret 
that happened to be vacant. 

All sorts of trades crowded this wonderfiil 
mansion, from the basement to the attic-floor. 
On the railings, and frequently looking like 
an illuminated scroll from the rays reflected 
off it from the pewtcr poto, h^ a «maU 
board bearing the monosyllabic inscription, 
^Mangling/ and representing what was sup- 
posed to be a human hand, with one notably 
long forefinger pointing in the direction of 
the cellar, whence, on four or five days of the 
week, issued creakings and rumblings, giving 
notice of the work going on below. 

The landlord of the house was a jobbing 
tailor, who oceupied the parlours, at the Win- 
dows of which he and his assistants sat cross- 
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legged in a perfectly free and open manner, 
more like dwellers in Eastem bazaars than 
the denizens of an ordinary English dwelling. 
He was an active little man, this tailor, and, 
though wonderfully industrious at bis trade, 
found time during the progress of his work 
to note every one who came in or out of the 
house ; jumping down, rushing into the pass- 
age, and accosting those who were either 
Strange to him or whose appearance he did 
not particularly like, and keeping a sharp 
look-out over the progress of the labour and 
what was passing in the streets. 

A carver and gilder had one drawing- 
room ; and a gentleman who called himself a 
' general agent,' but who appeared principally 
to deal in musical boxes and stuffed birds, the 
other. 

On the floor above were to be found a 
very merrj' gentleman, who was an under- 
taker in the daytime and a check-taker at 
one of the theatres at night, with his wife 
and family ; a gentleman who was engaged 
in supplying sensational literature for the 
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daily newspapers, and who was objected to 
on account of bis having given standing In- 
structions to the fireman in attendance on the 
escape at the corner of the street to ring him 
up whenever there was a chance of bis graphic 
pen being called into requisition ; a German, 
who was a member of a theatrical orchestra ; 
and a gentleman of whom nothing was known, 
save that he laid in bed during the whole of 
the week, as was surmised by the neighbours, 
on account of the absence of bis wardrobe, 
which was taken away with great regularity 
every Monday moming, wrapped in a spotted 
pocket-handkerchief indented with pin-marks, 
and brought back with equal punctuality on 
Saturday nights. 

On the top-floor lived Grogram ; one of 
the tailor's workmen, with a wife and three 
children ; a nondescript man, who, from the 
fact of bis clothes being always heavily covered 
with paste, was supposed to be a billsticker ; 
and a cheerful little old man, who was a 
subordinate assistant to the Sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex, and in that capacity representing his 
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chieftain, was sometimes absent for days to- 
gether, staying in houses of the nobUity and 
gentry. 

Although Grogram had given up bis fus- 
tians, and resumed the garb wbicb he had 
worn during bis passage from America, he 
thought it better still to represent himself as 
a linesman in the telegraphic company's em- 
ployment. He mentioned that the spell of 
work upon which he had recently been en- 
gaged being over, and the survey of the line 
which he had next in prospect not being yet 
complete, he gave it out that he had some 
leisure time, which he was employing in rest- 
ing himself and looking about London, where 
he had not been for some years. 

Although he was confident of the excel- 
lence of bis disguise, he for some time care- 
fuUy abstained from seeking any place which 
had formerly been known to him, but con- 
fined himself to those public thoroughfares 
which are frequented by the visitors to Lon- 
don and the resident idlers. 

A short course of this was, however, quite 
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sufficient for Grogram. He found himself in 
the worst of all positions, that of a solitary 
person in a crowd, and saw life going on of 
all kinds before him, without having the 
smallest particle of interest in it. He began 
to weary of bis experience of idleness and 
solitude, and he looked forward to the arrival 
of every post, hoping that by it he should be 
summoned by the little man to work again. 
And when each chance went by he lapsed into 
wretchedness again, and began to take to heavy 
drinking as his only consolation. 

'This will never do/ said he to himself 
after a time ; ' I begin to find myself regularly 
on the drink, as I used to be when I had such 
a thing as a conscience, and it pricked me so 
infernally after that Sol Isaacs had persuaded 
me to do my first turn at pngging, in taking 
those parcels on the Bristol and Exeter. It 
did me no good, only stupefying me, and 
deadening my qualms for a time, but after- 
wards leaving me more miserable than ever, 
and that is just the effect it will have now! I 
must rouse myself and see if I can't fill up my 
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time somehow or other, or eise I shall either 
go mad from stupidity, or get a heavy attack 
of del. trem. 

' What's to be done? " Keep quief' says 
the little man, and there is no one of my per- 
sonal acquaintances as can count up so rapidly 
how many blue beans make five as that small 
gentleman ! To say " Keep quiet" is all very 
well, but how is it to be done, I should like to 
know ? I should like to see him keeping quiet ! 
Why, if he was not to give vent to all that 
energy which is always a-bubbling and boil- 
ing up within him, the crown of his head 
would blow straight up in the air, like the 
lid of a fish-kettle; and though I am born 
by nature more composed than he is, 1 
have my feelings, and am not quite like 
a slug on a wall, or an oyster, which I take 
to lead the duUest life of any human creature. 

' I must see somebody, and talk to some- 
body, or I shall go mad ! Loafing about in 
fashionable neighbourhoods doesn't give me 
the smallest pleasure; and it isn't probable 
that if I was to walk into any of those swell 
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clubs in the West End, round which I have 
been passing these many nights past, and give 
the old coves I see reading the newspapers the 
time o' day, that I should be very affection- 
ately received. Speak, I must, to somebody, 
or I shall bust. Now, who can I speak to, to 
the best advantage? That's good! — that's just 
like what the little man would say ! He would 
think well of me for having those ideas! 
Fancy me having an idea at all — that's a rum 
Start ! I will try and get hold of it again, and 
think it out. 

' Well, of course, if I can bring any light to 
bear upon this business he is now after, that 
would be the best thing I could do. 

' He thinks — that is to say, the little gentle- 
man thinks — that George Bradstock's missus 
has done this trick, helped by the gardener 
cove in the country there, and looked after by 
some knowing shot who is superintending all 
they do. Now, I am not clear that he is right, 
now. I was took directly after the robbery 
— that was my usual luck. They made short 
work of me — clagped in quod, committed, con- 
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victed, and shipped off across the water — that 
was my story ! But George, he gave 'em leg- 
bail, and was hooking here and hiding there 
for some time before he was nobbled. What 
odds, then, that when he found they was 
pressing him close, and there was no chance 
of getting clear off, he didn't teil some 
pal? No; he would never have done that; 
there wasn't any use in it ; for the pal would 
have got the " swag," and would never help 
George. 

' Not George ! — he knew a deal too much 
to dream that when he was once out of the 
way, any one likely to be a pal of his would 
be Square enough to help his missus and the 
kid, and not coUar the whole lot for his own 
seif. No; George knew better than that; so 
that cock won't fight ! 

' Let US see, though. Suppose he told hip 
missus about it, as the little man thinks he 
did? She was a woipaan as always looked as 
though butter wouldn't melt in her mouth; 
though you can't judge by that, as she 
screamed out, and let me have it hot, when 
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öhe found out who it was, when I asked her 
for a glass of water that day at the lodge. But 
you can't judge by that, though she would 
have nothing to say to me, and pulled her kid 
out of the way, as though I had got the 
measles, or somethmg that miglit do the pre- 
cious Infant härm. Who knows but what she 
has taken up with some other pal of George's, 
and got him to help her in this little matter ? 
That looks to me a deal more likely than her 
letting this gardener fellow into the secret — a 
clodhopping chap, who might have been all 
right so far as digging went, but would have 
had no idea of managing any other part of the 
business. 

' Now, suppose I were to set to work, and 
take a leading part in this matter— just prove 
to this little man that I was not what he has 
always gone on chaffing about, only the 
" hands,'' but that I had something inside my 
skull besides tow and wool, and what he is 
always saying ? That wouldn't be a bad start, 
any way ! I might pick up some information 
that would be very valuable to us both, and 
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that would improve my position with him, and 
prevent his getting tired of me, which I see lie 
is doing rapidly. 

'I know where the people George Brad- 
stock was intimate with in his old days are 
to be found, and I might give them a look 
up, and just cast my eye round, and see 
which of them was likeliest to be my man. 
And then a little palaver with him, with- 
out letting anything out about myself, or 
about the buried swag, would soon teil me 
whether he had heard anything of Mrs. 
Bradstock, and whether he had had any 
Shoulder work, and mowed grass in the 
fields by Gwynruthin. He mightn't like my 
going back amongst that set of people, Mr. 
Pentweazle mightn't ; but still, if I could in 
any way get out what he wanted to know 
— if I could kid one of those coves on to 
teil me what Mrs. Bradstock's life really 
was, and who had stood by her, and seen 
her through in the matter — if I could run 
down to him with all that clean cut and 
dried, he would be smiling all over in a 
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minute, and never say a word about how I 
got at the news for him. 

* It will have to come to tliat, I feel sure. 
That little man is pretty clever in what he 
fancies he will pull off, but he will make a 
mistake this time. He is reckoning that 
either Mrs. Bradstock or her pal, who, he 
says, is at the bottom of this business, and 
pulls the wire, will give way. That's just 
where he is wrong ! She's as true as steel, 
that woman is ; and if she really is in the 
fakement, nothing they can do to her will 
ever get a word out of her. They won't 
squeeze it out of her ; and they won't bounce 
it out of her ; and as for her pal, if he is 
any good, he will know that very well, and 
he will lay quiet on his oars ; and whatever 
they do to her, she will not give him up, 
and then the whole thing will fall through, 
and we shall be all at sea again. 

'Now, aecording to my thinking, cur 
only chance is that she has got some one 
who knew George in the old days to help 
her, and that I may be able to find him out, 
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and Square him up to what the little man 
wants. It will be best for me then to go 
back into some of the old cribs, and just 
look 'em up, and see whether they are in 
the habit of going there now. I may find 
one or two that knew George Bradstock in 
the old days ; and though he kept pretty 
clear of his home, I know some of them 
were taken there, and, of course, made ac- 
quainted with his missus. After I come to 
hit on them, I should learn in a minute 
how much they knew of her present po- 
sition, and whether there was any chance of 
their having been employed by her in this 
business. Besides, it will pass an hour or 
two, and no härm can come out of it, and 
I am sick to death moped up here without a 
soul to speak to, even to pass the time o' day.' 
Thus Joe Grogram argued within him- 
self, following the common practice of the 
World, in regarding what he wished to do as 
what he ought to do, and attempting to hoodr 
wink his conscience by persuading it that 
what was merely inclination was actually 
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duty. That notable plan of bis was, how- 
erer, not carried into eflfect, from the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

On the evening when he had held the 
before - mentioned coUoquy within himsel^ 
he went out for a short walk, intending to 
look in at one of the ' cribs' where, as he 
knew, he was certain to find a disreputable 
assemblage. He had, however, been so long 
under the little gentleman's influence, that 
the mere recoUection of it sufiiced to induce 
him to postpone bis visit to the next day. 
He went to bis lodging, and as he was 
ascending the stairs, he feit bis arm touched. 
On turning round, he discemed bis landlord, 
the tailor. 

' Wbat's the matter T said Grogram 
gruffly. 

' I beg your pardon,' says the tailor ; ' no 
offence. I am not one as bothers myself 
much with other people's matters, but I 
just want to ask you, for your own sake, 
is there any one who is likely to take a 
special .interest in you just now?' 
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' What do you mean ? said Grogram. 

' Simply this/ said the tailor : ' sitting 
on my shopboard in the window, I have 
noticed that for the last half-dozen times in 
your return home you have always been fol- 
lowed by a man.' 

Grogram winced. 

^ Coming close behind you up the street, 
and Standing on the opposite side of the 
way, watching you into the house. He 
came after you to-day — he is there now! 
Bend your head — ^look — ^you can see him !' 

Grogram bent as he was directed, and 
looking through the open door, saw on the 
other side of the street a figure gazing in 
his direction. It was that of a man wrapped 
in a long greatcoat, with a für cap puUed 
far down over his face, and a thick muffler 
round his chin. On seeing the two men 
noticing him, the figure tumed round and 
speedily hurried away. 

'Thank you,' said Grogram to the land- 
lord ; ' there is no reason that I know of why 
any man should watch me; but I'am obliged 
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to you all the same for putting me on my 
guard/ 

Then, when he was left alone, he leaned 
up against the banisters, and muttered 
faintly : 

* Scotland-yard, by George ! The traps 
are on me at last !' 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE PRISONER. 



Ellen was thunderstruck at her uncle's words. 
She seemed scarcely able to compreliend their 
füll meaning, putting her hand on her fore- 
head, and looking at him vacantly, as though 
she were dazed. When she had recovered her 
self-possession, she said : 

'Mrs. Bradstock an accomplice in an au- 
dacious robbery? Surely, uncle, I must have 
misunderstood you ?' 

* I wish you had, my dear/ said the old 
gentleman ; ' such is the lamentable fact — ^at 
least, that would be saying too much — such 
is the Charge which has been brought against 
her; ' 

' A Charge which I have no doubt we shall 
be able to quickly dispel. The idea ofthat 
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meek delicate woman, who has always con- 
ducted herseif with so much propriety, and 
has been so grateful for the few favours we 
have been able to bestow upon her — the idea 
of her taking part in any such crime as that 
of which she is accused ! Robbery, indeed !' 
Said the girl with a sneer. 'And what sort of 
robbery might it have been, pray ? Did she 
break into a house, or take a loaded pistol and 
stop a man on the highway ?' 

' Neither, my dear/ said the old gentle- 
man with a smile. ' The accusation does not 
point to any such deed of daring. I admire 
your spirit very much, Ellen ; but looking at 
the matter from a dispassionate point of view, 
I am bound to State that the charge brought 
against this poor woman is by no means a 
prcposterous one; that is to say, that it is 
quite possible that she might have committed 
the crime she has had swom against her.' 

' And what is it, uixclc ? Pray give me all 
details. I am most anxious to know.' 

' Mrs. Bradstock, my dear,' said the old 
gcntleman quietly, ' is accused of robbery — 
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not of having committed the robbery in per- 
son, nor of being an instigator of it ; nor in 
any way connected with it as a principal. 
She is charged with being, in what is called 
legal language, an accessory after the fact. 
And the story, as told to me by the person 
who has laid the informatiqn against her, is 
this. A very large quantity of gold, which 
was in process of transmission to London — 
Why, good heavens !' said the old gentleman, 
pausing, ^ can it be possible that this is the 
very remittance which we so anxiously ex- 
pected at the bänk, and the news of the non- 
arrival of which we thought, at one time, 
would necessitate our Suspension of payment ? 
It really seems very like it. And if so, you 
and I, my dear, have a very considerable per- 
sonal interest in this matter. However, that 
will come out in course of time. 

' This gold, on its way to London, was 
Stolen by two men : one of them, the guard of 
the train; the other, Brad stock, the husband 
of this poor woman, who met his death in a 
manner which I need not farther refer to. 
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These two men buried the treasure, stränge 
to say; on this very property; the secret of 
its hiding-place was known but to them. 

' The other man was transported; and re- 
cently, for what reason I know not, but pro- 
bably in the hope of gaining some remission 
of his sentence, he has revealed the secret of 
the hiding-place, and search has been made 
there for the buried treasure. But it has 
not been found. There are marks, as I 
understand, of the ehest in which it was 
contained, and other evidences of the truth 
of the convict's story, but the treasure itself 
has been rcmoved. Now, the person who has 
been with me just now, asserts his belief that 
Mrs. Bradstock has been instrumental in the 
removal of the gold.' 

' How perfectly ridiculous !' interrupted 
Ellen. 

' Wait a minute, my dear, and hear me to 
the cnd,' said the old gentleman. ' He con- 
tends that Bradstock, before his death, made 
his wife acquaintcd with the name of the 
place where the gold was buried, and that 
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she, aided by accomplices, has since removed 
it.' 

' What ground has he for that assertion ?' 

' He has not proved that yet — it was not 
necessary for him to do so ; but, of course, 
he will have to give tolerably tangible proof of 
his Statement at the next magistrates' meeting.' 

'Fancy poor Mrs. Bradstock a prisoner, 
and brought up before the magistrates !' said 
Ellen. ' The story seems to me ridiculous 
from first to last ; does it not to you, uncle ?' 

'Well, my dear, there are one or two 
points in it which strike me as being worthy 
of remark. In the first place, there is quite 
a possibility, if not a probability, of Brad- 
stock. having told his wife where the gold 
was buried ; and though, from our knowledge 
of Mrs. Bradstock's character, we should be 
disposed to believe that she would have taken 
immediate steps to insure its restoration to 
its proper owners, yet, granting that she pos- 
sessed the Information, it seems odd that she 
never made any mention of it.' 

' You know, uncle, how averse she is to 
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speaking about her husband at all. She could 
not have moved in this matter without call- 
ing up, and publishing, all the events of her 
former life, and the manner of his shameful 
death.' 

' She could not have avoided this had she 
herseif taken a leading part in the matter, my 
dear/ said the old gentleman ; ' but she might 
have mentioned it to you, to whom she pro- 
fesses herseif so devotedly attached, with a 
perfect knowledge that you would have been 
enabled to take means to cause reparation to 
be done. And there is one other point : with 
all our fondness for Mrs. Bradstock, we must 
not quite overlook this — that she has never 
given any explanation why, on her retum 
from Australia, she chose to settle down in 
this neighbourhood. It is an exceedingly 
remote district, and one which was unknown 
to her bcfore; she had no connections here, 
nor, so far as I know, the smallest reason for 
pitching upon this place out of the whole of 
England. I am bound to say this strikes me 
as very stränge.' 
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*But it was for the very reason that it 
was out of the way, and very remote, and 
that she had no friends or relations here, and 
did not know anyihing at all about it, that 
she chose it,' said Ellen. 'I don't see that 
there is anything in that.' 

' You don't choose to see it, my dear,' said 
the old gentleman, with a smile. 

'Well, perhaps not,' said the girl impe- 
tuously; 'however, I am not goiag to allow 
anything to shake my trust in Mrs. Brad- 
stock. I stül look upon this accusation as 
ridiculous from first to last, though I have 
no doubt, very soon, we shall be able to free 
her from it, and enable her to take up her 
Position again.' 

' I hope so, with all my heart,' said the old 
gentleman ; ' no one would be T^etter pleased 
than myself. It is a most unpleasant circum- 
stance that this man should have chosen to 
come and lay his Information before me, when 
there are Vy vyan, and Trevenna, and Polper- 
row, all close at hand.' 

' Who is the man?' asked Ellen. 
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' He iß callcd Pen — Pen soraething ; a most 
extraordinary narae; I cannot recollect it/ 
Said the old gentleraan. 'And when I first 
saw him, a few days ago, he represented him- 
self as employcd by the Telegraph Company. 
I need ßcarcely say he did not touch upon 
this subject then, or I should have told you 
about it.' 

'I suppose you are bound to do what he 
wishes, and issue the Warrant for Mrs. Brad- 
ßtock's arrest?' 

* Yes, my dear ; and I must do so at once, 
as he seemcd exceedingly keen about it, and 
I promised him no time should be lost.' 

'I wiöh Frank were here to advise us/ 
Said Ellen anxiously. 

'He will be here in a day or two,' said 
the old gentleraan; 'and the magistrates' 
meeting does not take place for ten days; 
and we shall have had time to talk the matter 
over with him before then, and see what he 
advises/ 

' And, in the mean time, anything that can 
possibly be done to assist Mrs. Bradstock in 
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her distress shall be done; you will promise 
me that ?' 

* 0, yes, my dear,' said the old gentleman. 
' Of course I must not appear in the matter ; 
and that is one reason why I wish Frank 
were back. He could undertake the manage- 
ment of all for me. But of course she shall 
have all proper advice and assistance. Now, 
my dear, leave me, please, for I must make 
out this Warrant ; and just teil one of the 
servants to step down to the village, and beg 
Parker to come up at once.' 

In the course of half an hour, Parker was 
announced. He had assumed his constable 
manner, which was very different indeed from 
his bearing as an ordinary Citizen, and looked 
füll of dignity and importance. He gave Mr. 
Womersley good-moming, and stood waiting 
to receive his Instructions. 

' This is a very bad business, Parker,' said 
the old gentleman. 

* I have not heard the particulars of it, 
sir,' said Parker solemnly; 4f it's poaching, 
as I suspect, I shall require two or three 
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strong assistants. A man may be a constable, 
and yet not like to be knocked about, which 
iß according to the laws of nature.' 

'It is not a poaching case, Parker,' said 
Mr. Womersley ; ^ I wish it were.' 

This was an aspiration which Parker didn't 
indorse, having found that poachers, for the 
most part, were athletic, wiry persons, who 
objected to being taken into custody, and who 
were given to tripping-up and assaulting those 
who attempted to lay hands upon them. 
However, he didn't make any remark upon 
it, but contented himself by sa3dng, 

^Whatisittheft, su-?' 

' It is a Charge of robbery,' said Mr. "Wo- 
mersley ; 'brought against Mrs. Bradstock.' 

'What!' cried Parker, forgetting all his 
dignity in astonishment. * Robbery against 
Mrs. Bradstock, down at the south lodge 
there, sir?' 

*The same. Information has been laid 
before me by some gentleman connected with 
the Telegraph Company.' 

*0!' cried Parker, — Hhe little man with 
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big eyes and long hair ; him as was down at 
the Pencarrow Arms the other day, accom- 
panied by another very rough. - and - tumble 
customer. That's what brougbt him to my 
place just now, then. I was out; but when 
I came back my missus told me be had been, 
and he said he would look in again shortly.' 

'Yes; he is anxious the capture should 
be made as quickly as possible; but heaven 
knows that there is no chance of poor Mrs. 
Bradstock attempting to escape, even if she 
knew what fate was awaiting her.' 

' And she don't know it then, sir ?' 

' No ; she has not heard of it, as far as I 
know. There is the Warrant ; and you must 
take her this aftemoon, I need not teil you 
to be as tender about it as possible, Parker ; 
for I have always found Mrs. Bradstock a most 
properly - conducted and respectable woman, 
though appearances are now against her ; and 
both you and I must do our duty.' 

' I will take care, sir ; you may trust me,' 
said Parker. ' I will break it to her as gently 
as I can ; and then, this afternoon, I will drive 
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her over to Bodmin in my chaise-cart. I 
often take people from the village over there, 
especially on market - days ; so that nothing 
odd would be thought of it. Deary me ! Mrs. 
Bradstock in a robbery! Wbo would have 
thought it ?' 

Parker was as good as his promise. He 
refrained from mentioning the fact to his wife, 
who, being a little jealous of her husband's 
acknowledged admiration of the pretty lodge- 
keeper, would have openly rejoiced in her 
rivars downfall. But when he had had his 
dinner, he announced that he had business in 
Bodmin, put his sleek tubby little horse into 
his cart, and drove round to the south lodge. 
He had been pretty brave up to this time ; 
but when, on opening the wicKet - gate, he 
looked up the garden, and saw Mrs. Bradstock 
just inside the porch, playing with her little 
boy, his courage oozed rapidly away, and he 
muttered to himself, 

' How ever I am to do this, I cannot think. 
I would sooner it were a poacher any day, 
even Ben Pryor himself; and he's an awkward 
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one to tackle, with that back-fall of his ; but 
I would liefer it were Ben Pryor than this 
woman.' 

Mrs. Bradstock looked up at the sound of 
his advancing footsteps, and, seeing who it 
was, gave him a smiling look. Mr. Parker 
was a favourite of hers, and she had always a 
kind Word for him. 

^Good'day, Mr. Parker,' she said. 'What 
has brought you here this afternoon ?' 

Here was Parker's chance. 

'A very unpleasant 'business, Mrs. Brad- 
stock,' Said he. 'I — I have come here be- 
cause — Do you know I am the village con- 
stable?' said he abruptly. 

' Well, Mr. Parker ; and what then ?' said 
Mrs. Bradstock, smiling. ' I don't suppose 
you have any Intention of — 0, good heavens !' 
said she, stopping short, and speaking in a 
hurried voice, as the recoUection of her inter- 
view with Mr. Pentweazle flashed across her 
mind. ' I can guess now the object of your 
visit.' 

' It would save me a mortal deal of grief 
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and pain if you could, Mrs. Bradstock,' said 
Parker. ' I have never had a job like this 
since I have been in office.' 

' Your words confirm my suspicions/ said 
Mrs. Bradstock. ^ You have come to take 
me away; there is a charge against me.' 

*There is,' said Parker; *and that's the 
truth. Nobody will believe it. I don't ; and 
I feel almost sure the Squire doesn't ; but 
duty is duty, and must be done.' 

'I might have expected this/ said Mrs. 
Bradstock. ^I was threatened with it some 
days ago.' 

'By that little villain in the spectacles/ 
said Parker ; ' it's him that has done it. Got 
some grudge against you, I expect.' 

*And where are you going to take me, 
Mr. Parker ?' 

^I am to take you — ^it's a horrible word 
to say, but I cannot help it — I am to take you 
to Bodmin Gaol.' 

Mrs. Bradstock himg down her head, and a 
buming flush of shame overspread her cheeks 
and neck. 
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' And what's to become of this place, and 
who is to take care of the boy?' she asked. 

^ I heard nothing about that/ said Parker ; 
'the Squire didn't say a word about it. As 
for the boy, I would take care of him at my 
place, and welcome ; but you see, Mrs. Brad- 
stock, my missus, though a main good woman, 
is somewhat contrary, and she might not quite 
like it, mum.' 

' 0, of course,' said Mrs. Bradstock ; ' I 
see ! What can be done with the child? How 
can I part from him ? Thank heaven, he is not 
old enough to know the disgrace that has now 
come upon me !' 

' Stay ; who is this Coming up to the gate ?' 
said Parker. ' It is Susan, one of the house- 
maids at the Hall, is it not?' 

It was, indeed, Susan, who opened the 
wicket-gate hurriedly, and rushed breathlessly 
up the garden. 

'0, Mrs. Bradstock, this is a dreadful 
story ! But don't you take on, dear ! None 
of US believe a word of it, and we know you 
will come out all right and straight, and so 
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does Miss Ellen ; and it is she that sent me 
down here ; and I am to stop here and take 
care of little George while you are away. 
You won't be gone long — recoUect that. And 
Miss Ellen sent her love to you, and told me 
to teil you that she should come over and see 
you to-morrow, in that place where they are 
going to take you. And you are not to be 
down-hearted, for everything that can be done 
for you shall be done, and we shall have you 
back among us just the sarae as if nothing 
had happened/ 

And here the girl, who had spoken with 
great volubility, to endeavour to conceal her 
feelings, came to a sudden stop, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

Mr. Parker himself feit remarkably un- 
comfortable ; and it was in a very husky voiee 
that he corroborated Susan, saying, * that all 
would be well seen after, and Mrs. Bradstock 
soon be back in her place again. And never 
since I have served the Queen,' he added, 
with some little attempt at dignity, 'have 
I had such a disagreeable job as this. I 
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would far liefer it were Ben Pryor, back-fall 
and all!' 

Mrs. Bradstock was tlie first to recover 
her self-possession. She thanked Susan 
warnüy, and sent a message to Miss Wjnine, 
begging her not to trouble herseif to come 
and see her. She could get on very well, she 
said; she didn't mind what happened to her; 
her only thought was for the boy. And then 
she put on her bonnet, and coUected a few 
things together, and was driven off by Mr. 
Parker in the chaise-cart, while Susan stood 
watching at the lodge-gate. 

Next day, Ellen drove over to Bodmin 
Gaol, bearing an order from Mr. Womersley 
to see Mrs. Bradstock, and was at once shown 
into her cell. She found Martha seated on a 
bench under a high iron grating window, 
looking very pale, and with traces of recent 
tears on her cheek. She rose on the opening 
of the door ; and when she saw who was her 
visitor, made her a little bow; but Ellen 
stepped hastily forward, and before the tum- 
key who had admitted her had time to retire, 
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and to bis astoniBhment, bent down and kissed 
the prisoner on the cheek. 

* There, Martha !' she cried ; * that will 
show you what I think of you ! That will 
show them that I make no difference because 
youVe been sent to this horrible place !' 

' It is very kind of you, Miss Ellen, to 
come and see me ; and kinder still to treat me 
so ! I have nothing to complain of here. I 
don't know whether Mr. Parker said a word 
to them, but they all speak kindly to me, 
and seem to endeavour to do their best to 
make my position as little disagreeable as 
possible.' 

^ And was that all,' cried Ellen, ' there 
was never such a ridiculous thing in the world 
as your being sent here at all. Don't you 
think so yourself ?' 

*Do you know, Miss Ellen,' said Mrs. 
Bradstock, with a sad smile, ' I was only 
wondering just now what I have been sent 
here for ! I was so astonished and upset at 
the mere fact of being arrested, that I never 
even asked what I had done.' 
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' Do you mean to say you don't exactly 
know?' 

' I do not, indeed.' 

' Then I wiU teil you.' 

And EUen narrated as clearly as she could 
tlie story which had been told to her by Mr. 
Womersley, on the information which had 
been laid before him by Mr. Pentweazle. 

Ellen expected that on the close of her 
narration Mrs. Bradstock would have uttered 
an indignant denial of the accusation, and a 
strong protest against her arrest. But when 
Miss Wynne had ceased speaking, there en- 
sued a silence which was unbroken for some mo- 
ments, and she noticed that a deeply anxious 
expression had come over Mrs. Bradstock's face. 

*You don't say anything, Martha,' said 
Ellen at last. ^ You are not guilty of this 
Charge ?' 

'I am not, miss,' said Mrs. Bradstock 
quietly. 

' Of course, then, we shall deny it at once, 
and take every means to have you properly 
defended.' 
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*Tbat will be a difficult matter, miss/ 
Said Mrs. Bradstock. ' I am afraid those who 
are against me have laid their plots too well 
for that to be brought about very easily.' 

* Those wbo are against you!' repeated 
Ellen. * Do you mean to say you have any 
enemies ?' 

' I think so, miss.' 
' And you know who they are ?' 
'I have little doubt about that.' 
'Then it will be so much the easier to 
denounce thcm/ 

* I cannot do that/ said Martha Bradstock 
hurriedly. 

'Cannot do it, Martha?' 

* Not for the world, miss. I would sooner 
bear anything myself than do that.' 

'Well, there is no necessity for our dis- 
eussing that at present ; that will do later on. 
Now let me talk to you about your boy ; I 
saw him this moming.' 

And Ellen chatted on for an hour, when 
she took her leave, promising speedily to re- 
tum. 
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*It was Grogram,' Mrs. Bradstock mut- 
tered, when she was left to herseif, — * it was 
Grogram who took the money, and who has 
told this Story to the other man, who came 
to me the next day. But my tongue is tied ! 
It must never be known in the viUage that 
George's father was a convict, and Grogram's 
accomplice !' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE GHOST. 



When Grograra reached his garret, he tumed 
the key iii the door, and hastened to seat him- 
self on the bed. The whole aspect of the 
man had undergone a remarkable change. 
His face was pallid, his legs swayed to and 
fro, and his respiration was thick and laboured ; 
the Perspiration stood in beads on his fore- 
head; and even though he knew the door 
was locked, he kept glancing towards it with 
a troubled air. 

*It has come at last!' he said to himself. 
' I have been expecting it these long whiles, 
though the little cove always put me off by 
telling me how altered I was in my appear- 
ance, and that the whole thing was blown 
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over, and that people had forgotten me, and 
all that kind of story. I knew it would come 
oflF, one day or other ! There is such a thing 
as having a run of luck, büt then that run of 
luck comes to an end ! Mine is Coming on in 
that way, and I thought it would be brought 
up with a round tum! All straight sailing 
from Hobart Town; no hitch on board the 
Yankee yacht ; no hitch at New York ; right 
away as straight as you like among the pas- 
sengers on board the Cunard steamer ; every- 
thing right until we came to that infernal 
field at Gwynruthin ! 

' That's where the luck tumed, and every- 
thing has been upside down since. The 
"swag" seized upon and taken away; the 
little man took ill, and laid by the heels for 
weeks; this pottering about, and making no 
good of it; then George Bradstock's widow 
Spotting me in an instant, and telling me to 
be off out of her place, or she would blow 
upon me at once; then hanging about here 
without a soul to speak to, and ready to cut 
my throat out of wretchedness ; and, lastly, 
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this here being foUowed by the traps ! That's 
the worst of all, that is! It's taken the wind 
right clean out of me, and I don't know what 
to do no more tban a baby. What that little 
gentlcman said was right. I ain't no good, 
except for digging a hole, or knocking some- 
body down, or something of that kind. I 
wish he was here to put me straight through 
it. 

' One thing is quite certain : I must give 
up that notion I have just got into my head 
of going into the old cribs, and seeing whether 
any of them there kncw anything of Mrs. 
Bradstock and her games. If this party in 
the für cap is a " nose" — and he looks uneom- 
monly like it — he would know fast enough 
the character of the people I went about, and 
it would be all U P with me at onee. Perhaps 
he is not quite certain about me, and the only 
thing that has kept him off up to this point 
is seeing me living in this respectable place, 
keeping myself to myself, and never mixed 
with any shy customers. Whatever he may 
suspect, he finds it difficult to bring home 
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now ; but if I am mixed up with any of the 
old lot, he would have had no doubt about it, 
and I should have been " wanted'' by the de- 
tective sergeant, with a couple of constables 
outside, as soon as the " nose" had recognised 
me. 

'What's to be done now? Been in the 
habit of foUowing me home regularly; the 
tailor says he has seen him several times. 
He's a sharp customer, that is, to be able to 
see all that is going on in the street, and no- 
tice the people pas^ng by, and all that, while 
he sits with his pins curled up under him like 
an Indian image! If I was to be stuck in 
that Position, I should be thinking more of 
how to get rid of the cramp than how to do 
my work, let alone look out of the window; 
but he seems to have time enough for all 
three. 

' FoUows me home regularly ! There was 
no doubt about it just now; there he stood, 
and a rum-looking customer he was! The 
evenings is Coming on cool, certainly, but a 
für cap and a belcher fogle is rather a large 
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Order for the time of year. He must be new 
at the business, he must. An old " copper" 
from Scotland-yard would have rigged himself 
up in some fakement, which would have been 
all he wanted, without being noticeable, but 
these new 'uns always over-do it. So much 
the better for me, elsewise the tailor mightn't 
have spotted him, and I shouldn't have been 
fly to his game ! 

' What'ö to be done now? One thing is 
quite piain : I must write off to the little man, 
and ask for his Instructions ; teil all that's 
happened, and make him advise me what is 
best for me to do. There will be a pretty 
tow-row when he hears of this, if he isn't 
making pretty smooth sailing himself! It 
would bust him up altogether if he was in 
their blessed claws. I won't let him know 
about it, for he might take fright, and smash 
up the partnership altogether, by cutting away 
himself, and never intimating to me what had 
become of him. 

' He's a plucked 'un, he is, and will never 
throw up the sponge so long as he sees a 
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Chance of pulling oflf the fight. I shall write 
to him^ all about it, just as it happened; let 
him know the whole lot ; and then he will be 
better able to say what ought to be done. 
And until I hear firom him, I shall lay quiet 
here, and let that gentleman have a turn at 
cooling his heels in the street, or going on 
the trot after somebody eise. He sha'n't have 
a chance of foUowing me, for I won't move 
out until I get the office from the country, 
and leam what my chief wishes me to do.' 

Acting up to this excellent intention, Gro- 
gram sat down that very night, and indicted a 
sufficiently ill-spelled and curiously round- 
about letter to Mr. Pentweazle, informing him 
of the events of the day. Not having himself 
the smallest doubt as to the intent of the per- 
son who had been pointed out to him by his 
landlord, the tailor, Grogram did not hesitate 
to describe him to the little man as a police 
spy, who had been for some days engaged in 
watching him. And he made an eamest ap- 
peal to his chief speedily to send him advice 
as to what he should do. 
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He would much sooner, he stated, be in 
the country than in London ; but if bis pre- 
sence in the neighbourhood of Gwynruthin 
would not suit Mr. Pentweazle's purpose, he, 
Grogram, was by no means averse to a tem- 
porary trip to Scotland, Ireland, or even to 
the Continent, provided he were duly fur- 
nished with means for eflfecting the joumey. 
In the mean time, he added, he should remain 
perfectly quiet at bis lodgings, and evade all 
Chance of farther pursuit by staying at home. 

The next day Grogram held gallantly to 
bis resolution. He remained in-doors from 
sunrise to sundown, occupying himself princi- 
pally by whistling populär melodies, and look- 
ing out of the window. This latter action did 
not aflford him very much interest or excite- 
ment, inasmuch as the height at which bis 
room was situated was so great that he could 
not see down into the street, and could only 
overlook a large but somewhat monotonous 
panorama of brick and slate roofs, interspersed 
with church-steeples. He had, at first, some 
idea of claiming acquaintance with bis neigh- 
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bours on the same floor; but he abandoned 
that, on reflection, as being dangerous, and 
a scheine which might lead to no good re- 
sult. 

Growing desperate, about two in the after- 
noon, he thought he would descend the stair- 
case, and hold a conversation with his land- 
lord; but he speedily gave up the idea, lest 
the tailor should revert to the subject of the 
stranger, whose supervision he had noticed, 
and cross-examine his tenant as to any pos- 
sible reasons which might exist for his out- 
goings and incomings being regularly watched. 
So he remained at home during all that day, 
and the next, and the next. 

It was a hard trial for a man hke Gro- 
gram, accustomed to an enormous amount of 
air and exercise, to be cooped up in one small 
room, without the smallest possible resource. 
True, he sent the lad, who served as a kind of 
errand-boy to the household in general, out 
to buy a penny paper, and tried to amuse 
himself by spelling through its Contents ; but 
he was so füll of his own affairs, that he found 
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even the pleasant variety of police news, to 
which, as a matter of course, he always first 
tumed, pall upon him quickly after a short 
perusal, and then the remainder of the day 
was a blank indeed. 

Three days of this filled up the measure 
of his patience. He had been waiting to hear 
from Mr. Pentweazle, hopmg against hope 
that he might be summoned into the country, 
or even that his chief might send him the 
means of going abroad, where, in some quiet 
place, he could lie hid until the great Gwyn- 
ruthin case had resulted in one way or the 
other. But no letter came from Mr. Pent- 
weazle, and Grogram was in despair. 

After four days' soUtary confinement, he 
lost all patience, and determined on going 
out. 

No sooner resolved than carried into exe- 
cution. He went out ; saw the bright winter 
8un in the street; heard talking and laughing; 
saw crowds of vehicles ; was jostled against 
by foot-passengers ; and feit absolute pleasure 
in formmg a complement part of the great 
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mass of humanity. Better to risk the chances 
of capture and retransmission to his penal 
settlement, than live in such safety as is ac- 
corded to the toad in the stone. 

All that day he walked the streets — not 
so freely as when he first came to London, 
it is true; on the contrary, with the disad- 
vantage of a slouching head, a manner of 
constant backward-glancing over his Shoulder. 
But no one spoke to him, and, so far as he 
knew, no one foUowed him; and he retumed 
to his lodging in the evening, physically wom 
out, but mentally much refreshed. 

The next day he pursued the same course. 
He walked the streets; looked in the shop- 
windows ; hung on to the fringe of gaping 
crowds, watching the Performances of street 
acrobats ; found himself interested in the fate 
of fallen cab-horses, or the progress of road- 
mending workmen ; filled up his time, in short, 
by every possible device, until, so wearied that 
he could scarcely drag one leg after the other, 
he set his face towards the quarter where he 
dwelt, and made for his lodgings. Just as he 
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reached the corner of the street, he heard a 
heavy tramp Coming quickly up behind him, 
and feit himself touched on the Shoulder. 

* At last!' he said to himself; and turned 
round, expecting to find the mysterious 
stranger that the tailor had pointed out to 
him. 

What was his astonishment to find a heavy 
hand clapped on his Shoulder, and, on looking 
up, to see the landlord of the Railway Inn at 
Truro ! 

'You didn't count upon seeing me?' said 
the landlord cheerily. 

' I didn't, indeed,' said Grogram. ' You are 
about the last man I should have thought of 
meeting here.' 

'So say I of you,' said the landlord. 
'When one man keeps a public down in 
county Cornwall, and another is navvy, least- 
ways, I should say telegraph linesman, last 
Seen in the same place, it ain't likely they 
should meet on this flat pavement, which 
bums the soles of my feet worse'than if they 
was in a lime-kiln, or amongst these high 
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houses, where I cannot catch my breath. 
What brings you up here ?' 

* Game up for a little rest,' said Grogram, 
sticking to the story which he had previously 
told to others. *Got ten days' holiday be- 
tween two spells of work, and came up to see 
some friends who live here. And you?' 

' 0, I bave come up to see a lawyer, to let 
him know what evidence I can give about a 
new line of railway which they want to bring 
to our place. If I teil him what suits him 
now, he will have mc up again when Parlia- 
ment meets ; and as they pay all the expenses, 
and teil me I need not hold my band as to 
what I eat and drink, I daresay he will get 
nothing unpleasant out of me, and I shall 
have another run up to town a few months 
later. Such being the case, I am game to 
stand a drink ; let's turn in here and have it.' 

He pointed to the public-house close by, 
and together they adjoumed to the coffee- 
room, at the back of the bar. 

'Well, and what news is there down 
Truro way ?' asked Grogram after a while. 
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' Not much,' Said the landlord. ^ 0, by the 
way, I forgot! There is something Las hap- 
pened as has tumed them all upside down at 
Gwynruthin — that place where you was carry- 
ing out your new line of telegraph/ 

Grogram winced. 

* What's that T he said anxiously. 

* Why, a woman as kept one of Squire Wo- 
mersley's lodges, Bradstock by name, has been 
given in charge for robbery/ 

* What did she rob ?' asked Grogram, with 
an air of unconcern. 

' I have not heard the particulars/ said the 
landlord; *but IVe heard say it's rather a 
bad business. By the way, what became of 
that httle man as you worked under? He left 
my place almost as soon as you did/ 

' I haven't heard of him since I came up 
to London,' said Grogram. ^There's a new 
inspector to almost every district. Work with 
them while you are under them, and satisfy 
them if you can — that's my way; I don't 
want to hear anything of them after I have 
once left 'em.' 
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* That's like me with people at my house/ 
Said the landlord. 'By the way, I thought 
your inöpector was a queer-looking card, but 
I have had a queerer than him staying with 
me the last day or two.' 

'Indeed!' said Grogram. 'What was he 
like?' 

'Well/ said the landlord, 'I can't say 
what he was like, no more could any one eise, 
for he never let us see. Whenever we set eyes 
upon him, he always had a fiir cap pulled far 
down over his face, and a great neckerchief 
rolled*round his chin.' 

' The devil V said Grogram. 

'May be,' said the landlord; 'so some of 
'em said.' 

' What business did he come upon ?' said 
Grogram. 

'I couldn't make out,' said the landlord. 
'He asked one or two questions about Mrs. 
Bradstock when he heard us all talking about 
it, and the next day he went off to Bodmin, 
where she is in gaol. Won't you have another 
glass?' 
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*Not to-night, thank you/ said Grogram. 
' I have had a lot to do to-day, and I am tired 
out. Glad to have seen you. Good-night;' 
and he abruptly left the tavern. 

When he reached home, he met his land- 
lord at the door, resting against the railings 
and Smoking a pipe. 

' Good-evening,' said the tailor. * I envy 
you being able to walk about all day ! It is a 
great comfort to me to be able to Stretch my 
legs for a few minutes at a time. I didn't see 
you go out for some days. I was afraid you 
was ilL' 

* No,' said Grogram ; ' I had business which 
kept me in the house, that was all. By the 
way,' he added, with a vain assumption of 
indiflFerence, * you haven't noticed that party 
again, have you?' 

'What party? 

^ Him that you pointed out to me the other 
night, that you said you had seen lounging 
about here before I went out, and foUowing 
me home several times.' 

' No,' said the tailor ; ^ I have not. I was 
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thinking to myself I hadn't seen him. That 
% 

was a rum Start, that was.' 

' Yes/ Said Grogram, ' it was. I can't 
scarcely make out what he meant by it yet.' 

*He was a very curious-looking party/ 
Said the tailor ; ' and not particular as to his 
fit; kind of reach-me-down appearance about 
him.' ^ 

' Yes,' Said Grogram ; ' I cannot conceive 
who he was! However, so long as he has 
gone, that's all that's wanted. Good-night.' 

Gi\ing his landlord a nod, he ascended to 
his room, and once arrived there, lighted his 
candle, and set himself down on his bed as 
usual. 

'Now, what is the meaning of this?' said 
he to himself. ' This cove has left London, 
and been down the line to Gwynruthin, mixing 
himself up there with Mrs. Bradstock's busi- 
ness, which is mine of course, there is no doubt 
about it. Now he is following out some clue 
he has got; and, as soon as he has made it 
all Square, he will come back and pounce upon 
me. Not if I know it ! I am off to-morrow 
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somewhere ! Why don't that little man write, 
and give me his advice ? It can't be possible 
that he can be in the swim against me ? What 
a f(X)l I am ! As though I hadn't ahnost as 
much aorainst him as he has ao;ainst me ! But 
why don't he write? My letter must have 
gone wrong, I suppose ; not as he ever makes 
any mistake. Strange that landlord should 
have told me of this "nose" being staying down 
at his place. Like as like he described him ; 
and, at the same time, the tailor had noticed 
how he had missed him from London ! There 
is no doubt of it now — he's after me ; and if I 
want to best him, I must hook it at onee! 
What'sthat? 

A tap at his door. 

' The tailor,' said Grogram to himself ; 
' pcrhaps with some news. Come in !' he 
eried. 

The handle tumed, the door opened, and 
the man in the long coat, the für cap pulled 
over his eyes, and the heavy neckerchief roUed 
round his chin, entercd the room. 

Grogram sprang to his feet. 
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' Not yetl'he cried, slipping round to the 
door, and putting his back against it. 'I am 
not taken yet, my friend ; we are one to one.' 

The stranger didn't s^y a word, but held 
up his hand as if to check the attack which he 
saw Grogram meditated. Then he slowly un- 
wound the wrapper from his neck, puUed the 
für cap from off his face, and turned round 
towards Grogram. 

The latter looked at him for a moment^ 
apparently paralysed. Then, in a low tone, 
he muttered, 'George Bradstock, by G — !' 
and feil heavily on the floor. 
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